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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE second Russian Duma met on Tuesday, and the opening 
scene was very different from that at the first Duma ten 
months ago. Then the Emperor was present, but on Tuesday 
M. Golubeff simply announced that he opened the new Parlia- 
ment by the Emperor’s order. Only twenty-six of the four 
hundred and fifty-eight Members of tbe original Duma 
reappear in the new House. It is spoken of as more 
democratic, but the distinctive dresses of the peasants were 
noticeably absent. Most of the peasants sat on the Right, 
but it is thought that many of them will soon move to the 
Left. The Constitutional Democrats, though weaker than in 
the first Duma, remain the strongest section. M. Stolypin 
reserved his Ministerial statement. The only business was 
the election of M. Golovin, the well-known Constitutional 
Democrat, as President. His opponent, the candidate of the 
Right, was M. Homiakoff,a son of the poet. The election 
was interesting as the first real clue to the political 
character of the House. M. Golovin’s victory, by 356 votes 
to 102, meant that the Opposition are in an enormous majority. 
M. Golovin spoke of working “ in unison with the Sovereign 
but, according to the 7'imes correspondent, all demonstrations 
of loyalty were received with chilling silence by the Opposi- 
tion. This correspondent also says that there are already 
rumours of repression. 











In the Reichstag on Wednesday the Supplementary 
Estimates for German South-West Africa, which caused the 
recent Dissolution, were reintroduced in their original form. 
Herr Dernburg explained the peace which is to be ratified 
with the insurgents. The Hottentots are to be left in their 
reservations, and the cattle necessary for their maintenance 
will be granted. It was imperative, he said, to seize the 
opportunity of coming to terms owing to the difficult con- 
ditions of the warfare. The pacification of the Hereros and 
the defences against the Ovambos in the north would still 
require a considerable number of troops. Even when the 
army was withdrawn a gendarmerie would be no less expensive. 
The most important matter was the building of the railway 
from Kubub to Keetmansboop, and the Government had 
agreed to the proposed loan. Herr Dernburg declared that the 
revenue of German East Africa had leaped up from £5,000 a 
year to £3,300 a month, entirely owing to the building by Great 
Britain of the Uganda Railway. The Socialist Herr Ledebour, 
amid some laughter, quoted passages from books and papers 
to prove that the Pan-Germans wished to use South-West 
Africa as a base against the South African possessions of 








Great Britain. The Estimates passed the first reading; but 
if we may read between the lines of Herr Dernburg’s speech, 
Germany has much difficult and unprofitable work before her 
in South-West Africa. 


The well-informed Paris correspondent of the Times hinted 
in the issue of Wednesday that the German Emperor is 
definitely trying ++ make an arrangement with Denmark for 
the neutralisation of the Danish Straits. Of course, if the 
Baltic were thus turned into a mare clausum, the protection 
of the Kiel Canal would be enormously simplified, and the 
striking force of the German arms would be 
proportionately increased. It will be remembered that 
a report was circulated last year to the effect that 
the Kaiser had made a secret treaty with Denmark under 
which that Power undertook to close the straits in case of 
war, in consideration of an absolute guarantee of her inde- 
pendence and the integrity of her territory. This report 


elsewhere 


was denied at the time, but the information conveyed 
in the telegram with which we are dealing certainly 
seems to bring corroboration. The Times correspondent’s 


and 
pushing 


account of how not only Denmark, but Sweden 
Norway, are overrun by commercial travellers 
German interests seems rather less alarming to us than to 
him. We do not believe in the diplomatic efficacy of an intelli- 
gence department of commercial travellers. Nor do we fancy 
that the King of Norway will feel more Germanophil when 
he puts on the uniform of a German Admiral expressly 
brought to him by an Imperial aide-de-camp than he does 
‘when he visits the King at Sandringham. At the same time, 
the Times correspondent would not have written as he did 
without some authentic information, and an attempt to close 
the Baltic in wartime might have very grave consequences, 


The Peking correspondent of the Times describes in 
Monday's issue a journey he has made through Southern 
China. Both people and officials were uniformly friendly. 
The disturbance on the border of the Kiang-si Province, which 
was magnified by report into a serious anti-dynastic rising, 
turns out to have been a ridiculous riot. Everywhere the corre- 
spondent was struck by the improved condition of the soldiers, 
who, although not up to the European standard, are a great 
improvement on the old “braves.” But the most striking 
thing of all was the spread of Western education. In all 
important towns, and often in villages, there are schools with 
foreign equipment. Many temples are being converted into 
schools. The education, though still defective, is an immeasur- 
able advance on the old methods. The desire to learn is wide- 
spread, especially the desire to learn English, and any one who 
has a smattering of English can make a living as a teacher. 
In Kwei-lin the writer found classes which were taught by a 
Frenchman singing English glees to a Japanese harmonium. 
Every school teaches physical and military drill. Outside the 
metropolitan province there was no sign of the enforcement 
of the opium regulations. But every school is an anti-opium 
agency. 


Last week the Times published two remarkable letters 
by “A French Catholic.” The writer 
wide differences of temperament and _ training 
the late Pope, Leo XIII., and the present Pope, Pius X. 
Leo XIII. was a diplomatist of and 
great patience; he accepted what was inevitable, and even 
on a celebrated occasion exhorted French Roman Catholics, 
though without much result, to rally to the Republic. 
Pius X. is a devout parish priest, who till his promotion 
lived apart from affairs. The late Pope had excited the 
resentment of French Monarchists, but Pius X. 
sentiments under contribution to serve the anti-Republican 
policy of the Vatican. It is easy to imagine the painful 
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embarrassment of those who are pulled one way by religious 
attachment to the Vatican and the other way by ordinary 
loyalty to the Republic. That the Pope should put them in 
this position is, we fear, a serious reflection on his statecraft. 
But it is all easily explained by “A French Catholic’s” 
assertion that the influence of the monastic Orders is supreme 
at the Vatican. As for the exiled French monks, they are 
returning to France as individuals, and some day, if they do 
not actually take the place of the ruined secular clergy, they 
may have the same kind of influence as the unrecognised but 
powerful Jesuits of to-day in Prussia, 

The Italian Government, according to Reuter, having regard 
to the growing opposition to the proposed international 
excavations at Herculaneum, have decided to undertake the 
work themselves and at their own expense. But this is 
only a part of a very large programme of archaeological 
research and organisation drawn up by the new Minister of 
Public Instruction, Professor Rava. The well-known Pro- 
fessor Ricci has been uppointed Director-General of 
Antiquities and Fine Arts. A Bill has been presented for 
protecting art treasures, with an initial fund of £212,000 for 
buying from private owners. The appropriation for excava- 
tions has been doubled. Work will be undertaken at Ostia, 
the port of ancient Rome, and at Paestum, where it is hoped 
the Greek and Roman buildings spoken of by the historians 
will be found. The houses surrounding the baths of 


Diocletian will all be expropriated, and £240,000 will be spent: | 


on the much-discussed Archaeological Promenade in Rome. 
This will be a city “improvement” which will show the 
Forum, the Colosseum, and other buildings to greater 
advantage. This concentration on questions of art is surely 
the best token of the growing content and prosperity of Italy. 








The London County Council triennial election was held on 
Saturday last, and resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Moderates or “ Municipal Reformers.” The outgoing Council, 


when elected in 1904, consisted of eighty-three Progressives, | 


thirty-four Moderates, and one Independent; the relation of 
parties has now been practically reversed, as the new Council 
will consist of seventy-nine Municipal Reformers, thirty-eight 
Progressives, and one Independent. This does not include 
the Aldermen to be elected by the Council, who add six 
to the Municipal Reformers and three to the Progressives. 


One great and satisfactory feature in the contest has been | 


the large increase in the number of voters, nearly balf-a- 


million persons going to the poll, representing on an average | 
fifty-two per cent. of those on the register. The reaction | 
against the Progressives, it should be noted, was not by any | 


means confined to the West End districts, but spread to the 
industrial constituencies. In nearly every division there 


was a substantial increase in the vote cast for the | 


Municipal Reformers, while even in the Progressive strong- 
holds the mujorities were considerably reduced. Notable 
victories were won in Battersea and in Central Hackney, where 
the seats vacated by Mr. John Burns and Mr. McKinnon Wood 
respectively were both captured by Municipal Reformers. In 
all the Municipal Reformers won forty-six seats, and lost two, 
making a net gain of forty-four. 


The moral of the elections has been naturally read in 


different senses by the two parties. We do not endorse the | 


electioneering methods of the Municipal Reformers; but it is 
impossible to regard the result as mainly due to money, mis- 
representation, and mendacity. The reverse is too complete 
to be ascribed to such causes. Some allowance must, of 
course, be made for the swing of the pendulum, and more for 
the fact that the long continuance of a Progressive majority 
has synchronised with a steady increase in the burden of the 
rates. In the main we are inclined to regard the verdict as 
dictated by a genuine, and in many respects well-founded, 


mistrust of the financial policy of the outgoing Council, of | 


their lavish expenditure, and their readiness to embark on far- 
reaching schemes of questionable reform. The object-lesson 
of Poplar undoubtedly reacted to the discredit of the Pro- 
gressives, who were suspected, not without cause, of Socialistic 
leanings. We cannot affect to feel regret at the general 
result, and express elsewhere our unalloyed satisfaction at 
what must be regarded as the defeat of Socialistic principles. 
At the same time, the Council undoubtedly suffers by the 





rejection of many able and useful members, and the large 
proportion of inexperienced men in the ranks of the Municipal 
Reformers. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Haldane intro. 
duced his Bill for the establishment of the County Associations 
and the creation of the new Territorial Army. He described 
his measure as intended to effect four purposes. (l) It 
constitutes the County Associations, whose main duties wil] 
be the organisation and administration of the second-ling 
force; (2) it creates this force, which will gradually abgorb 
and replace the existing Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. 
(3) it sets up the new “special contingent” of men, who, 
though they will on mobilisation serve with the Volunteers, 
will during the greater part of their time be engaged in ciyj] 
occupations ; (4) it enlarges the scope of that portion of the 
Reserve from which men can be taken before resort is had to 
a general mobilisation. The Government, said the Secretary 
of State, desired by means of the legislation he was intyo. 
ducing to erect earthworks against compulsion. It was in 
view of this desire that they had decided to organise a strong 
second-line Army for home defence, only to be called upon in 
times of emergency. He hoped that in the future the 
Regulars and the second line would feel that they were parts 
of a great whole working for a common end. 





Dealing with the details of his scheme, Mr. Haldane showed 
that the County Associations would have to discuss with the 
General Staff how they could respectively best supply the 
| quota to be contributed by each Association. Half the 
numbers of the Association would consist of officers repre. 
senting different branches of the Territorial Force. It would 
also have representatives appointed by the Army Council and 
by the County and Borough Councils. In some of the 
Associations the Universities would be represented, and power 
would be given to co-opt representatives both of Capital and 
Labour. The Lord-Lieutenant would form the link with the 
| landowners and would be president, and below him there 





| would be a chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary. Mr. 
Haldane went on to make it clear that the Associations, though 
they bad such important duties in the matter of organisation, 
would have nothing to do with the command or the training. 
It was hoped to provide for the representation of the Associa. 
| tions at the War Office. In large counties sub-Associations 
| would be created. The maximum number of the Territorial 
Army would be three hundred thousand. The period of 
| enlistment would be four years, but a man would be allowed 
to resign after giving three months’ notice. He wished to 
point out that the sum of £5 mentioned by him as a repayment 
for money spent would be a maximum. Though there must 
| be a check on arbitrary resignations, provision would be made 
so that a man whose reasons for asking for a discharge were 
| good would not have to pay the maximum fine. 


Though service would only be obligatory in the United 
| Kingdom, the door would be left open for voluntary service 
| oversea. Mr. Haldane laid great stress on the importance of 
| the annual camp training for eight days as a minimum and 

fifteen days as a maximum. He believed that these conditions 
will give the new force a far better training than that now 
obtained by the Volunteers. In the event of a general 
| mobilisation, the home force would be embodied to receive 
a war training of six months. This embodiment, though 
automatic on the calling out of the Reserves, might be 
stopped by an Address from Parliament or by Parliament 
refusing to vote the necessary funds. Complete Parliamentary 
control was therefore retained. Certain privileges would be 
given to members of the force, one of them being exemption 
from jury service. When the Associations were formed, they 
would take over property owned by Volunteer corps. Mr. 
Haldane ended by declaring that he appealed with confidence 
to the co-operation of all classes to make his scheme a success. 
The Government believed that the nation was in earnest in 
the matter, and though they were open to consider details 
and to learn as the discussion of the complicated matter 
proceeded, they would stick firmly to the general principles 
they had laid down in their Bill. 


We must for reasons of space postpone our attempt to set 
forth an alternative to certain of Mr. Huldane’s proposals, 








and to show, as we believe it can be shown, that the essential 
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of his scheme could be retained without the abolition of 


the Militia, and without running the very grave national risks 
that we accept by such abolition. In our opinion, his plans are 
worthy of strong commendation in many particulars. Nothing, 
for example, could be better than the proposals for the supply 
of officers. They recognise a principle which we have often 
seen occasion to insist on,—viz., that though you can improvise 
men, you cannot improvise officers. Again, we believe that 
the creation of the County Associutions is thoroughly sound, 
and may do much for the encouragement of the Auxiliary 
Fores. Finally, we have nothing but praise for the proposal 
to give the Auxiliary Forces a definite divisional organisation 
which will make them not fortuitous military atoms, but what 
they ought to be, a force of all arms with an appropriate and 
coberent Staff. It is astonishing to think that bitherto, in 
dealing with the Auxiliaries, the War Office has never risen 
to the notion of any organisation above that of the battalion 
or the battery,—or, at any rate, above what may best be 
described as a tentative brigade. 


On Tuesday Mr. Robertson made his statement in reference 
to the Navy Estimates. Deuling first with the financial 
aspect of the question, he said the dominant factor was the 
abandonment of the system of loans for naval works, which 
would come to an end in 1909. The Estimates for the coming 
year showed an apparent reduction of £450,000, which really 
amounted to a reduction of nearly two millions when they took 
into account the amount provided to pay for works hitherto paid 
for out of loans, and the saving in other Votes. The aggregate 
naval expenditure showed a reduction of £2,500,000 as against 
the previous year, and of £8,000,000 when compared with the 
expenditure of three years ago. The saving had been mainly 
effected under the head of new construction and armament, 
which stood at £1,632,000 lower than last year; but he declared 
on behalf of the Admiralty that the two-Power standard would 
be adequately muintained if the programme of shipbuilding 
now before the country was carried out. We had a well- 
assured superiority in battleships, and still more in cruisers, 
over the Navies of France and Germany; and whereas we had 
added 1,122,000 tons to our Navy in ten years, France, 
Germany, and Russia together had only added 1,108,000 tons 
in the same period. 

In regard to cost, we had spent less per ton on new 
construction than any of those Powers, and were far 
abead of them in the quality as well as number of the 
newest type of battleship. Thus in the spring of 1909 we 
should bave six new-type battleships and three cruisers, while 
neither France nor Germany would have a single corresponding 
ship complete; and in the autumn of 1910 we should have 
eight— possibly nine—battleships and three cruisers completed 
and afloat, while France would have completed only two 
battleships, and Germany four battleships and two cruisers. 
In conclusion, Mr. Robertson defended the new constitution 
of the Home Fleet as the logical consequence of the change 
introduced in 1904 to lend additional security to these islands 
against the danger of a sudden raid. The Channel Fleet, 
again, under the new disposition, was essentially stronger 
than in 1905. ; 

In the debate which followed Mr. Lee admitted that a 
temporary slackening of our shipbuilding programme was 
justified, but warned the Government aguinst thinking that 
it would be permanent. Referring to the Prime Minister's 
article in the Nation, Mr. Lee observed that its reception 
abroad lent no support to the view that a policy of reducing 
armaments would be adopted, and appealed to the Govern- 
ment to declare clearly whether they adhered to the two- 
Power standard. The Prime Minister replied that he was in 

favour of that standard, but asked whether the Opposition 
held that it would be necessary in all circumstances, no 
matter what our alliances might be with the great naval 
Powers of the world, to adhere rigidly to it. He defended 
the expression of his views on reduction in view of the fact 
that it was the main question brought before the first Hague 
Conference, and that there was a growing feeling among 


thinking people in favour of arbitration and the peaceful 


settlement of disputes. 


Mr. Balfour pressed the Premier to declare whether | 


the Government intended to interpret the two-Power 
standard as it bad been understood hitherto—ze, that 


| we should have a margin above bare equality with 

the strength of any two Powers—and accepted Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s interjected reply as satisfactory on 
that point. He demurred, however, to the Prime Minister's 
methods as likely to excite the suspicions of foreign 
| diplomatiste. How could we persuade other countries to 
| reduce their fighting strength when our Government in the 
| Statements of Mr. Haldane and Lord Tweedmouth were 
| boasting that they were increasing our own? Sir Charles 
| Dilke eriticised the Admiralty for combining secrecy with 
| some unjustifiable boasting—e.g., in regard to the superiority 
of our submarines—and Mr. Bellairs submitted an amendment 
affirming adherence to the two-Power standard with the 
margin of superiority, but subsequently withdrew it on the 
Premier giving an assurance that the Government agreed 
with its spirit. 


The debate was continued on Thursday by Mr. Wyndham, 
who justified the criticism in the Press, deprecated the 
use of language which threw the slightest doubt on our 
resolve to keep up the two-Power standard, and asked 
for assurances that the sea-going time was not to be 
diminished. Captain Hervey, who as an officer who had 
commanded a battleship was listened to with marked interest, 
laid stress on the importance of keeping every ship in our 
Home Fleet fully manned; and Mr. Bellairs condemned the 
Admiralty for a policy of nominal economy which only 
deferred necessary expenditure. He also asserted that the 
sea training in the ships with nucleus crews was insufficient, 
and would probably result in more groundings and collisions, 
Mr. Balfour in an able speech laid stress on our naval strength 
as a factor in inducing other countries to ally themselves 
with us. He asked for explanations of the Government's 
resolve not to lay down commerce-protecting cruisers or to 
He also commented on 


proceed with dock construction. 
the unsatisfactory position of the Home Fleet in regard to 
practice, and the fact that in December Germany bad a larger 
fleet of destroyers in full commission in her home waters thaa 
we had. 


In his reply Mr. Robertson asserted that the new Home 
Fleet would have as much sea-going time as the sea- 
going fleets had six or seven years ago, and that all the 
demnands made upon the Admiralty by the Colonial Office 
and other Departments had been adequately met. Mr. 
Robertson «alluded to the “rancorous Press campaign” 
directed against Sir John Fisher, and certainly conveyed the 
impression, which we strongly repudiate, that the criticisms 
which have appeared in these columns have been actuated by 
personal animosity against the First Sea Lord. Mr. Robert- 
son is at liberty, if be likes, to indulge in sneers at the 
Spectator, but for our own part we agree with Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge that the independence of the Press in this 
matter is greatly to its credit. Free criticism is infinitely 
preferable to commandeered eulogy. 


The Standard adds to the service it has already done the 
country in calling attention to the true state of the Navy by 
sending a special correspondent to Portsmouth. In a letter 
published on Monday this correspondent describes the working 
of the nucleus crews in the ships which are “ practically 
ready.” The crews, he says, never become accustomed to a 
ship, because they are continually being shifted from one to 
another, and, of course, they lose that interest in a particular 
ship which is the mainspring of all alertness. The number of 
men, moreover, is not enough for both drill and maintenance 
duties. If the drill is made ellicient, the ship is not kept in 
proper condition, and conversely. The ship is a“ welter of 
conflicting elements, in which the officers toil night and day.” 
Turning to repairs, the correspondent says that the nucleus 
crews do not, as is argued by the Admiralty, obviate the 
necessity of putting ships into dockyard hands. For two 
years urrears have been allowed toaccumulate. The dockyard 
hands have been reduced by over two thousand at Portsmouth, 
and much work, such as cleaning and stowing of stores, has to 
be put on nucleus crews in ships other than their own. Hence 
much discontent. And the writer indicates that the recent 
| mutiny was much more serious than has been admitted. 








Bank Rate, 5 per ceut., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th. 
' Consuls (25) were on Friday 86—on Friday week 87. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


->-—- 
A PARLIAMENT FOR EGYPT. 


E are convinced that the present House of Commons, 
and the Liberal Party which controls it by so 
huge a majority, are sincerely anxious to do everything in 
their power for the welfare of Egypt. They desire that 
the Egyptians should be well governed, and should 
be free from those influences of tyranny and corruption 
which unfortunately are almost always the fate of Eastern 
nations when left to the control of native rulers. We have 
only to study the present condition of Morocco, of Turkey, 
and of Persia, and to note the methods of government 
there adopted, to realise what “‘ Home-rule” means in thle 
East. It means oppression and cruelty and unbridled 
license at the top, and misery and degradation at the 
bottom. From these conditions the people of Egypt, 
whose history during the past five or six hundred 
vears has been one long tale of servitude and shame, 
have lately been rescued by the wisdom and justice 
of British rule. Our government in Egypt may not have 
been perfect—few human institutions can claim that 
attribute—but at any rate it has raised the position of the 
Egyptian peasant, and of the poorer classes generally, from 
one which it is no exaggeration to describe as the most 
unhappy on the face of the earth to one of happiness and 
prosperity. When we went to Egypt the population was 
not only taxed so heavily that the tax-collector left the 
villager nothing but the barest subsistence allowance, but 
by means of a system of forced labour he was reduced to a 
condition bordering on servitude. Now, after some twenty 
years of British control, there is no other Mohammedan 
cultivator of the soil or inhabitant of a town who is in so 
good a position. The taxes are collected justly, and the 
poor man is now able to rise through his own efforts to a 
level, not merely of comfort, but of affluence. He is no 
longer afraid to show his wealth lest the demands of the 
taxpayer should be increased, and he is able to rely upon 
the Government to protect him from the arbitrary oppres- 
sion of those who are richer than himse!f or who hold an 
official position. 

We are now asked to destroy the welfare that has been 
thus won. That, in plain English, is the meaning of the 
demand that Egypt shall be endowed with full Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and the Egyptians be allowed to 
govern themselves. The demand for such institutions has 
been made by the Egyptian General Assembly ; and since 
this change cannot, for many reasons, be carried out imme- 
diately, it is suggested that the British Government should 
at once confer upon the existing Legislative Council and 
upon the General Assembly powers which would place the 
complete control of the finances and of the administration of 
Egypt in their hands. We are well aware that there is little 
danger of the present Government listening to any such 
proposals as these. There is, however, a certain danger of 
well-meaning persons here who value, and rightly value, 
free Parliamentary institutions being misled into thinking 
that they are as applicable to the East as to the West. 
We trust, therefore, that before committing themselves 
to giving encouragement to the demands of the so-called 
Egyptian Nationalists they will carefully study the whole 
subject. If they do so, they will realise that though the 
name may be the same, what is being asked for is in-reality 
something totally different from what we understand by 
self-government or Parliamentary institutions. 

The Oriental values what he considers to be good 
government—that is, just government, and a_ govern- 
ment which allows the individual to live his life on 
his own lines—quite as highly as the European. 
That is a truth which none can gainsay. But 
it must never be forgotten that self-government and 
representative government form no part of the Eastern 
ideal of good government.  ‘'‘l'o prove that this is so one 
has only to remember that throughout recorded history 
no Oriental and no Mohammedan community has ever 
developed any system of self-government, or anything 
which can be reasonably described as even the germ of repre- 
sentative or democratic government as we understand it. 
In one sense, no doubt, the East is intensely democratic, 
but it is a type of democracy wholly alien to that which 
exists in the West. ‘To the true Oriental now, as much as 





in the days of Haroun al-Raschid, the government he 
desires is an enlightened despotism, a despotism in which 
the Sovereign wields unlimited power, but wields it 
not for his own benefit merely, but as a trustee for the 
community and an instrument of the Alnighty, And 
though his will is supreme, he exercises that will in deference 
to the dictates of publicopinion. The Oriental is, above al] 
things, impatient of rights and interests which contro] or 
limit the action of the supreme power in the State, or 
which prevent its swift, and, as we should say, arbitrary 
action in order to right a wrong or to consummate an ast 
of benevolence. Just as the virtuous Cadi sitting under a 
palm-tree and dispensing justice of the kind illustrated by 
the judgment of Solomon is his ideal Court of Law, so his 
ideal of just government is that of a Sovereign who does not 
act through rules and regulations and a definite Constitu. 
tion, but who ean descend like a thunderbolt upon the 
wrongdoer, and in a moment pluck down the mighty from 
his seat or exalt the humble and the lowly to honour. He 
does not want a sovereign power which acts constitutionally, 
but one which directly reflects, as he conceives them, the 
attributes of divine authority. Hence, though under 
certain conditions the Oriental may seem to ask for 
Parliamentary and representative institutions and all that 
we mean by Constitutional self-government, in his heart of 
hearts he condemns such a system, and if he possessed it 
would soon tire of it, and would gladly acquiesce in the 
placing of those powers in the hands of an individual, 
When he seems to be asking for votes and Parliaments he 
is really only seeking a circuitous route to the Sultan on 
his divan, with the grim executioner behind him ready at 
the nod of supreme authority to smite the evildoer or 
to strike off the fetters from the God-fearing and the 
virtuous, 

Au example of this attitude towards sovereignty 
aud power is to be found in the way in which this 
sudden demand for Parliamentary institutions has arisen 
in Egypt. Jt is an open secret in Cairo that the members 
of the General Assembly who are asking for a Parliament 
are not asking for it because they really wish for it, or 
because they believe that it would improve the condition 
of Egypt, but because they have been instructed that 
it is the wish of the Khedive that they should do 
so. One might suppose from this fact that the 
Khedive must enjoy a large amount of popularity, or 
even veneration, and possess some great hold upon the 
personal affections of the Egyptian people. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, he has not any such hold. His power— 
at certain times and under certain conditions it is a very 
real power—comes solely from the fact that he somehow 
represents to the native mind that ideal of government of 
which we have just spoken. ‘The ablerand better educated 
Egyptians may know in one compartment of their minds 
that Abbus Ll. is anything but well fitted to play the part 
of the vigilant and beneficent Sultan. At the same time, 
and in another compartment, they understand that the 
Khedive upholds the Mohammedan and native aspirations 
as to the work of government, or at any rate stands for 
their antagonism—an antagonism not less deep because it 
is instinctive rather than reasoned—to Western principles 
and Western ways. 

Another and a most potent influence is at work to 
incline men to do the will of the Khedive. There 
is a notion abroad in Egypt that some change or other 
is going to take place in our relations to Egypt, and 
that the British Government and the British Parlia- 
ment are in some way or other about to loosen their 
hold upon Egypt. But the Egyptian conceives that if 
that loosening happens, the power which will gain in 
strength and importance will be the power of the Khedive. 
As soon as this notion, however vague, takes possession 
of men’s minds another notion arises, always potent in 
humanity, but specially potent in the East, where men not 
only are inclined to bend to what they believe to be fated, 
but enjoy bending to it. If the Khedive is going to win, 
they want to be on the winning side, and to show themselves 
good Egyptians and good Mohammedans by their willing- 
ness to prostrate themselves in unquestioning obedience 
before the power which Providence has destined to rule 
over them. Given the belief that a change favourable to the 
Khedive’s authority is about to take place, and that it is the 
Khedive’s will for the moment that good Egyptians should 





ask for Parliamentary government, it was as certain as 
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that a wheel will turn on its qxle that a body like the 
General Assembly should ask for what as Effendina 
wanted. But as we have said before, this does not in the 
Jeast show that the individuals composing the General 
Assembly really desire Parliamentary government, or, 
indeed, would not be exceedingly disgusted if it became 
areality. We must never forget that the Egyptian, able 
and subtle-minded as he is, is possessed of that character 
which we conventionally attribute to the Irishman. He is 
yever troubled by the thought that things cannot be and 
not be at the same time, and is perfectly willing to ask 
for the means which must produce a particular end when 
he does not want the end. Or to put it in another way, 
he has no objection to walking down a road which leads 
to the place he does not want to go to if he has any 
specious and immediate reason for making a start. There 
js always the notion at the back of his mind that there 
will soon be a turning which will take him in the opposite 
direction. ; : ; 

Perplexed by these subtleties, what is the ordinary 
Briton to do? In our opinion, he has only one course 
open to him. He must keep his eye solely on one 
object, and that object good government for Egypt. As 
long as he provides such good government he is doing 
his duty to the uttermost, and, paradoxical as it may 
seem, he is also fulfilling the ideal of the Egyptians. 
It is only through Western control and Western 
sovereignty that the Oriental can really secure the 
government which he most desires,—the government of 
the sane and beneficent despot, tempered by public opinion. 
He cannot make sure of getting it through an hereditary 
despot, because it is impossible to guarantee a line of 
beneficent despots. He cannot, again, under modern 
conditions, obtain it by the old system of intermittent 
revolution. When, however, the appointment and 
coutrol of the reigning despot are vested in a self- 
governing Western nation, he has his best security that 
the despot will be a true trustee. We have provided 
Egypt with such a despot in Lord Cromer, an autocrat who 
intensely desires the good of the country he governs, and 
who is always willing and ready to be guided by the reason- 
able public opinion of those over whom he rules. When 
Lord Cromer’s rule comes to an end we may be certain that 
the British democracy will make every effort to secure a 
ruler who shall be capable of carrying on his trustee- 
ship. In other words, the British democracy can give, and 
if it does its duty will continue to give, the Egyptian the 
form of government which suits him best, and which, 
except only in name, he most desires. At heart, his only 
real grievance against the kind of government we supply 
is that it is not quite arbitrary and occasional enough, and 
acts somewhat too much on rigid principles. 

We have only one more word to say, and that is to 
warn the people of Egypt that the one thing which the 
British people will not consent to is to share the ultimate 
responsibility for the government of Egypt with them or 
anybody else. Either the British people must be responsible 
and must say the final word, or else we must hand over to 
the Egyptians their government out and out. The notion 
that we are by our Navy to protect their coasts from 
foreign invasion, either by the Turks or some European 
Power, and also are to organise their military forces in 
order to put down internal revolts and to protect them 
from fanatical incursions like those of the Dervishes, while 
the Pasha class, under some travesty of representative 
institutions, exploits the wealth of Egypt and pillages the 
small cultivator, is one which it must be made clear will 
never be tolerated in this country. We have had in the 
past generation experience in native States in India of 
such régimes, and they have always resulted in shame to 
us and misery to the subject population. The worst pages 
in our Indian history are those which tell how the East 
India Company, from motives of policy, kept bad and 
inefficient native rulers on their thrones by the aid of 
British military power. As we have said, either we must 
finally abandon Egypt to her fate, or we must rule as 
trustees who are determined to secure the good government 
of the people, and to protect the peasant not only against 
the oppressions of those above him, but from his own fatuity 
and infirmity of purpose. Such supreme control is of 
course perfectly compatible, as we have already proved, 
with allowing a very large share in the administration of 
their country to native Egyptians, and also with a wise and 





enlightened deference to the best expressions of Ecyptian 
public opinion. What itis not consistent with is the establish- 
ment of any form of so-called Egyptian Parliamentary 
control. To pretend otherwise is to run the risk of throwing 
Egypt back into the misery, oppression, and corruption 
from which the British people saved her through the in- 
strumentality of Lord Cromer and the men who have worked 
under him. We say “the British people” advisedly, for, 
greatly as we admire Lord Cromer’s achievement, and 
acknowledge the value of his work, it is in the last resort 
to the political instincts and to the governing traditions of 
the British people as a whole that we must give the credit 
for what has been accomplished in Egypt. It is because our 
people and our Parliament understand the art of ruling 
Oriental peoples, and of infusing into that rule the essential 
principles of liberty, that we have succeeded in Egypt. 
We have never for one moment attempted to exploit Egypt 
for our own benefit. On the contrary, we have kept 
before us, in spite of many temptations, the fundamental 
rule that we must govern Egypt as we govern India,—in 
the interests of the governed. As long as we stick faith- 
fully to that rule we need have no fear of being overcome 
by any conscientious misgivings as to our rights, and no 
fear also of our rule being swept away by any moral 
uprising among those whom we govern, 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 
[' is with the greatest possible satisfaction that we 

record the result of the London County Council 
elections. It is very likely, as the Progressives allege, that 
there may have been unfairness and misrepresentation as 
to details on the part of some of their opponents. Again, 
it is possible that those opponents, in the heat of the 
contest, may have seemed to make promises which, if 
strictly interpreted, would force them to carry on the work 
of the London County Council much as it has been carried 
on before. It is conceivable also that the Municipal 
Reformers are not always as keen or as capable in 
regard to reform as they have represented themselves. 
Making, however, the greatest possible allowance for all 
these considerations, we are convinced that the issue 
before the electors, and the issue on which they voted, 
was that of Socialism versus Anti-Socialism. Fairly or 
unfairly, the people of London regarded the Progressives 
as a Socialist party with a Socialist programme, and 
their opponents, the Municipal Reformers, as pledged to 
check the spread of Socialism, and to administer London 
as far as possible on anti-Socialist lines. In a word, 
Socialism has been defeated at the polls because the London 
voters were determined to defeat it. Whether the Moderates 
will prove capable of eradicating Socialist principles 
from the government of London remains to be seen, for 
unfortunately those principles have been very firmly 
planted; but their ability or inability to do this cannot 
alter the main fact of the elections. 

The nature of the votes cast in London on Saturday last 
supports to the full the contention which we have so often 
made in these columns,—the contention that the great 
bulk of the British people desire a moderate policy, and 
not an extreme policy, both in municipal and in national 
affairs. Their inclinations are essentially “ Left-Centre,” 
and whenever they exercise their votes their intention is 
always in the direction of the golden mean. It is true 
that occasionally, as in the case of the present Parliament, 
their striving after the golden mean and their essential 
conservatism produce somewhat strange results. But this 
is chiefly due to the imperfect working of the party system. 
The impulse at the last Election to maintain the policy of 
Free-trade, which the country has held for so many years, 
was essentially a conservative impulse, although, as it 
happened, it could only be translated into action by giving 
support toa party which, except on the one great issue of 
the day, was unconservative in its ideas. After all, what 
was the voter to do? He saw the Conservative Party 
reject and trample upon principles which that party ought 
to have honoured and protected, and adopt a demand for 
a violent and revolutionary change. Therefore his only 
method of obeying his conservative instincts was by 
supporting the party which promised effective opposition 
to the threatened innovation. 

Besides showing that the nation is anti-Socialist, and 
also essentially moderate and conservative in its views, the 
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London County Council election proves, in our opinion, 
that the last General Election was won on Free-trade, and 


that it was as F'ree-traders rather than as Liberals that 


the supporters of the present Government obtained their 


seits. 
Parliament as for the County Council. 
difference of results obtained at elections separated onl 
by twelve months. We find that a man like Mr. Horni- 
man could be elected to Parliament for Chelsea by a 
considerable majority, and yet cannot get returned for the 
County Council. What is it makes the difference? In 
our opinion, it is that at the General Election the dominant 
question was Free-trade, while at the County Council 
election Free-trade did not enter in any shape into the 
contest. At the General Election thousands of voters 
felt that they must give their vote on the direct issue 
of whether the fiscal policy of the nation should or 
should not be changed, and since, as a rule, they could 
only do this by voting for a Liberal candidate, they 
adopted that course. In the case of the London County 
Council election the same men felt no compulsion whatever 
to vote for the Progressives. ‘The question of Protection 
did not arise, or if it did arise it suggested rather the 
support of the Moderate candidate than of his opponent, 
for instinctively men realise that Protection and Socialism 
are yoke-fellows, whereas Free-trade is essentially anti- 
Socialistic. The County Council elections, in fact, enforce 
the lesson which we showed last week must be drawn from 
the Brigg election. The Liberals at the General Election 
won a Free-trade victory, and not « victory for Socialist ex- 
periments, or for attempts to repeal the Union by instalments, 
or, again, for altering the fundamental framework of the 
Constitution. If the Liberals neglect that lesson, and insist 
that the country gave them its confidence on other grounds, 
and in order to pass all the fantastic items in the Radical 
programme, they will in time suffer a bitter disillusion- 
ment. The nation, we are convinced, is determined not to 
abandon Free-trade ; and if it finds that the Liberals are 
unwilling, as we have said, to make any sacrifices to 
maintain Free-trade, and are careless in their trusteeship, 
it will find other instruments for doing its work and for 
maintaining intact our fiscal system. 


Before we leave the subject of the County Council | 


In London the conStituencies are the same for 
Yet look at the 





and are determined to prevent the nation becoming a com 
munity of State slaves, should give it their support In 
case any of our readers may desiré to know more of the 
British Constitutional Association and its aims ang 
objects, we may mention that its secretary is Mr, H. R 
Beasley, 9 Bedford Court Mausions, W.C., and that from 
him all information in regard to the Association may be 
obtained. 





THE PRIME MINISTER ON THE LIMITATION 
OF ARMAMENTS. 


Q* course no responsible person doubts for a moment 

the sincerity of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman jg 
writing the article on the Peace Conference which wag 
published last week in the able new Liberal weekly 
the Nation. Whether it was wise to write it, even 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s own point of 
view, is quite another matter, and it is that matter we 
wish When an Euglishman who knows all 
the Prime Minister’s qualities of heart is told by part of 
the foreign Press that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
very likely has a dagger concealed in his olive-branch, he 
is simply inclined to laugh. He knows how utterly absurd 
such suspicions are. But it is not unfair to argue 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman should have first 
asked himself how unreasonable a great many foreign 
critics were likely to be. Unless he knew for certain that 
what he was writing would please every one abroad—a 
thing impossible to imagine, and it cannot be believed that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman did imagine it—it would 
have been better to write nothing. The disfavour with 
which his general proposition was received is a bare bint 


to discuss. 





elections we should like to say a word in regard to the | 


future policy of the Municipal Reformers. We are glad 
to note from the opinions given by the leading Moderates 


| arraigned and tried. 


in Monday’s Daily Mail that they intend to keep specially | 


before them the need for cutting down municipal expendi- 
ture. If they can only maintain this attitude, they should 
be able to retain the confidence of Londoners ; for here, 
as in Imperial politics, it is hardly too much to say 
that the essential problem is the problem of money. If 
the Municipal Reformers can relieve the pressure of the 
rates, they will do something far more than merely 
please the ratepayers. No doubt certain municipal services 
must be properly performed, and must be paid for, but, 
this admitted, the raising of large sums of money by a 
municipality is per se an evil. The richer the municipality 
—that is, the greater the income it receives and spends— 
the poorer the people. There is only a certain fixed 
amount of money in any community, and therefore what 
is drawn away from the pockets of the people and placed 
in the common coffers must, while it makes a rich 
municipality, diminish the riches of the individuals who 
make up the municipality. Nor does the evil stop here. 
Money that is left in the pockets of the people will fructify 
there, and produce other money. It will not only increase 
human enjoyment, but will stimulate human enterprise. 
On the other hand, money withdrawn into the coffers of 





the municipality is almost necessarily barren and in- | 


fructuous. It passes into mortmain, and we are old- 
fashioned enough to agree with our forefathers that 
the passing of land or money into mortmain is an evil 
which should be withstood as strongly as possible. 

While chronicling the defeat of Socialism and the victory 
for the anti-Socialist forces on Saturday, we should like to 
draw our readers’ attention to the admirable speech made 
by Lord Hugh Cecil at the annual meeting of the British 
Constitutional Association on Monday. ‘That body is 
essentially un anti-Socialist league, and places before itself 
the ideals of individual liberty and responsibility which 
we have endeavoured, and shall continue to endeavour, to 
lay before our readers. All who care for liberty of action, 





of what the odds will be against the particular British 
proposals when they are made at the Conference, for of 
course the time between the publication of the article and 
the meeting of the Conference is being passed, so to speak, 
in lengthening the odds. A general proposition made 
quite untarnished and for the first time at the Conference 
itself would alone have had a possible chance of success. 

[t is surprising that the Prime Minister did not think 
of this, because Liberals have always made a poiut, 
rightly in some ways, of testing their opponents’ 
policy by Continental opinion. We hear of “the bar 
of civilised opinion in Europe” before which we are 
For ourselves, we have less belief 
in the judicial character of that opinion than Liberals 
have; but when a Liberal Prime Minister finds himself 
in a position where habit and long study in this respect 
might have done him good service, we discover that they 
have been of no avail. It is regrettable, but the word has 
been launched, and it is too late now to withdraw it. The 
French Press, except the Socialist newspapers, is uneasy, 
and a good many of the German papers laugh cynicaily at 
the naif attempt, as they regard it, to induce Germany to 
sheath her dagger while we avowedly keep ours ready. 
This, we repeat, does much less than justice to the Prime 
Minister's goodwill. But how many men who have studied 
German political thought can have doubted that this was 
what would be said? Germany believes that we, by 
bluffing first, have put upon her the odium of rejecting a 
humanitarian proposal to reduce the terrible expenditure 
upon armaments. She wiil be made to figure, she 
thinks, as the disturber of peace. She is provoked, and, 
honestly, we think there is a good deal to be said on the 
German side. If the Prime Minister had been perfectly 
logical, and declared—a thing which not even its perfect 
logic would have saved from madness—** We trust you 
implicitly, and to prove it are willing to abandon our 
naval superiority,” no doubt Germany would have been 
convinced. But it is difficult to understand how even the 
most genial optimism could have expected her to be satisfied 
with any offer less than that. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, in our opinion, has prejudiced the cause 
which he notoriously has at heart. 

Let us take the points in the article which seem only 
unfortunate dialectical contradictions to us, but are 
magnified into obvious insincerities by the German micro- 
scopists. It is necessary to quote the most important 
—‘Tt has, however, been suggested that our 
example will count for nothing, because our preponderant 
naval position will still remain unimpaired. I do not 
believe it. The sea power of this country implies no 
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challenge to any single State or group of States. I am 


rsu that throughout the world that power is 
ised a8 non-aggressive, and innocent of designs 
against the independence, the commercial freedom, and the 

timate development of other States, and that it is, 
therefore, a mistake to imagine that the naval Powers will 
be disposed to regard our position on the sea as a bar to 
any proposal for the arrest of armaments, or to the calling 
of @ temporary truce.” First, how can this passage be 
reconciled by German critics with the arguments of Lord 
Tweedmouth and Mr. Haldane that our striking-power is 
being increased ? Yet the Ministerial professions about 
the Navy and Army are no doubt made with the Prime 
Minister's sanction. Secondly, how can Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman believe that Germans will accept our care for 
“the independence of small nationalities” of which he speaks 
as one of the reasons for maintaining a great Fleet? Has 
he forgotten what he did not discourage the Germans from 
saving during the Boer War? Thirdly, can he expect 
them to refrain from disputing his statement that the 
“sentiment in favour of peace has become incomparably 
stronger” since the last Peace Conference? We Britons 
may easily agree with him that sentiment becomes pro- 
gressively more humane; but sentiment without practice 
is useless, and the German will simply point to the British 
war against two small nationalities which followed the 
Conference and to the Russo-Japanese War. While 
gentiment has been growing stronger, the world has been, 
in fact, in an almost continual state of war. 

To the German mind, in brief, the Prime Minister's 
article consists of two hopelessly irreconcilable statements. 
Germany says, as it were: ‘ You are the biggest boy in the 
school. Weareall afraid of your navaltyranny. Put your 
fists down, and we may then possibly remove ours from 
in front of our faces.’ The Prime Minister answers: 
‘I keep mine up for the general well-being of the world. 
Surely you cannot suppose I mean youany harm?’ Of 
course he and we mean no harm whatever ; but the briefest 
consideration of German feeling might have convinced the 
Prime Minister of the unwisdom of writing an introduc- 
tion to the Peace Conference. He offers to stereotype the 
existing state of things and call it peace. Germany regards 
this as an impertinence, and says in return that she has 
heard of tyrannies and despotisms, but is not in the habit 
of calling them peace. The comments of the French Press 
show that most Frenchmen think of the strength of our 
Navy as in some sense the guarantee of their own position. 
England is now the strong friend of France. How long will 
the equilibrium of Europe remain if we weaken our right 
arm, and thus at the same moment lessen the resisting- 
power of our protesting companion? It would be a tov 
hideous irony to wreck the entente cordiale by a pacilic 
policy. 

We fear, though we regret it infinitely, that a reduction 
of armaments all round, which would have to be voted 
uaanimously, is beyond the hope of realisation; and if we 
were asked for a proof of this we should point to the Prime 
Minister’s article. What countries desire the indefinite 
recognition of the status quo which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman postulates ? For let us remember that even if 
a proportional reduction were made all round, the status 
quo would still remain. Has France abandoned all 
longing for her lost provinces? Is Germany satisfied at 
last with French and Spanish predominance in Morocco ? 
Has Russia no rivalries with usin Asia? Is Japan content 
with the treatment of her people in San Francisco? It seems 
a humiliating reflection on human ingenuity that we cannot 
devise a cure for the exhausting expenditure on arma- 
ments, but we can only face the facts. The echo that 
comes back from the Prime Minister's words is not exactly 
ahymn of peace. In spite of this, we ardently hope that 
the Conference may do work of very serious value in those 
matters which lie apart from the main question of reducing 

rmaments. Contraband and the rights of neutrals in 
war are so badly defined as to be almost quite undefined. 
These questions enormously enlarge the danger-area when 
two Powers are already at war and the rest of the world is 
fidgeting with apprehension. The coucern of England as 
4 Free-trade country, moreover, in the question of contra- 
band is vital. There is no reason why an understanding 
should not be arrived at on these important subjects, and 
thus, in any case, a great service would be done to the 
cause of peace. 








CHANNEL TUNNEL OR CHANNEL FERRY ? 


ee more than mere argument, apparently, 
will be necessary to put an end to the revived 
schemes for making a Channel Tunnel. Twenty-five vears 
ago, when Sir Edward Watkin’s scheme was before the 
House of Commons and the country, a mass of weighty 
argument repeated throughout the Press and in Parlia- 
ment disposed of the project for the time being. ‘he 
most representative of English soldiers pointed out the 
dangers of the scheme from a military point of view; the 
Nineteenth Century got up a public protest which wa: 
signed by a very large number of Englishmen of all 
ome ey and professions; and finally the scheme was 
aughed out of the House of Commons. When once the 
danger was thoroughly understood, the scheme could find 
no support, and the general impression at the time, as 
may be gathered from the very interesting “ Channel 
Tunnel Supplement” published with the Nineteenth 
Century of last month, was that the scheme was 
“ disposel of until the millennium.” 


All that, however, happened twenty-five years ago, and 
probably most of it has been forgotten. Another Channel 
Tunnel project is being planned, and the scheme which 
will shortly come before the House of Commons, so far 
from being crushed by sheer weight of argument from 
the beginning, has thriven well enough to enable its 
promoters to find the £175,000 required as a deposit 
before bringing their Bill before Parliament. Pre- 
sumably the project will be discussed fully in the 
House of Commons, and that discussion we need not 
now anticipate. We have already stated, and will not 
repeat here, the grave objections to any scheme for 
tunnelling the Channel that has yet been proposed. They 
may be found set out in full in the Nineteenth Century, 
though it may perhaps be pointed out that the case against 
the tunnel is even stronger to-day than it was twenty-five 
years ago, before the Boer War and the great coutflict 
between Russia and Japan had added two more to the 
long list of wars which were begun before a formal 
declaration of war had been made. It is certain that if 
the tunnel in any way assisted a raid on these shores, 
such a raid would take place while war was still 
unexpected. 

If, however, the case against the tunnel is even stronger 
to-day than it was twenty-five years ago, and if nevertheless 
there are still to be found a large number of people who 
are willing to do their utmost to bring forward a fresh 
scheme for another tunnel, the “short way” with the 
would-be tunnel-makers, who must be regarded as a 
danger to the security of the nation, will be to provide 
a substitute for the proposed tunnel which shall have 
all the tunnel’s advantages and none of its disadvan- 
tages. Such a substitute, we believe, will be found to 
exist in some form or development of the Channel Ferry, 
which was proposed as long ago as 1869 by Sir John 
Fowler, and which was described in the Daily Chronicle 
of Monday by Lord Weardale, who as Mr. Philip 
Stanhope accompanied Sir John Fowler in 1369 to inter- 
view Napoleon III. on the possibility of the scheme. As 
the idea of such a ferry may be unfamiliar to many, it may 
be convenient here to give a short description of Sir Joha 
Fowler's proposals. These proposals were embodied in a 
Bill which was actually accepted by the House of Commons 
in 1872, and was only thrown out in Committee of the 
House of Lords by the casting vote of the Chairman. Sir 
John Fowler’s idea, brietly stated, was that it should be 
possible for a passenger to take his seat in a railway carriage 
ina London terminus, and not to be compelled to leave 
it until he reached Paris. The first thing to do, if we may 
suppose Sir John Fowler's scheme, or something like it, to 
be put into execution to-day, would be to build a very 
large and powerful steamer capable of carrying an eutire 
train. It would be perhaps five hundred feet in leusth 
(which is less, it will be noted, than existing ships such 
as our cruisers of the ‘Powerful’ and ‘Terrible’ type), 
sixty feet or more in beam, and with turbine engines, the 
speed of which, as reckoned on the authority of Sir Johu 
Wolte Barry, might be expected to reach twenty-three 
knots, or twenty-seven statute miles, per hour. Such a 
ferry-boat as this Sir John Fowler described as “a huge 
floating railway station.” The train would run into Dover, 
and then by means of some mechanical arrangement 
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such as a hydraulic gangway, capable of being raised 
or lowered according to the state of the tide, would be 
driven straight on to the lower deck of the waiting 
steamer. The steamer would then move off, and in a 
little more than an hour the train would be run off 
the deck on to another gangway at Calais, and so proceed 
over the French railway line to Paris. The steamer would 
be fitted up in all essentials like a railway station ; there 
would be platforms, on which the passengers could alight 
and walk about, still retaining their seats in the train ; 
there would be waiting-rooms, refreshment-rooms, news- 
paper-stalls, offices into which telegrams could be handed 
for despatch from shore, post-boxes, writing-rooms, and, in 
short, every luxury and convenience of a first-class railway 
station. The disagreeable waiting about at Dover or 
Calais to have luggage examined by the Customs officials 
would be avoided, for all luggage would be examined on 
the ferry-boat en route in a large room set apart for the 
purpose ; and, finally, persons who suffered from sea-sick- 
ness would at least be able to feel ill under very fairly 
comfortable conditions. But it might reasonably be hoped 
that the stability of so large a ship, even in rough weather, 
would be such as would render sea-sickness a much less 
frequent agony than it is at present. 

The making of such a ferry-boat as this, and the 
possibility of actually running a through train from 
Charing Cross or Victoria to Paris, is no mere figment of 
the imagination of an over-sanguine engineer. Sir John 
Fowler's plans as to the speed and size of such a steamer 
as we have just described were fully investigated before 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament, and the 
experts consulted regarded his project as entirely feasible. 
Sir Edward Reed, for instance, gave it as his opinion that 
“if you know beforehand that you are going to carry 
trains, you can make the vessel just as perfect as if she 
had no trains.” Mr. T. KE. Harrison, again, the chief 
engineer of the North-Eastern Railway, referring to the 
idea of running the whole train on to a gangway which 
would be lowered by hydraulic power, remarked that 
this would be “a most perfectly simple operation,” and 
added that he was “quite satisfied if any person 
arrived there and were asleep in the carriage, he 
would be put on board without knowing anything about 
it.” To be satisfied as to the feasibility of constructing a 
ferry-boat steamer of the size required, and of running a 
train direct on and off a boat, is not, however, to consider 
all the difficulties involved. In the first place, the consent 
of the English and French railway companies to the 
proposed arrangement must be obtained; though since 
the companies are believed to look favourably on the more 
expensive scheme of the Channel Tunnel, this difficulty 
would probably not be insuperable. In the second place, 
the harbours on each side of the Channel must be made 
capable of receiving the large ferry-boat into still water. 
They could not do this thirty years ago; but since then 
the fine Dover Harbour has been constructed, and though 
on the French side better harbourage would probably be 
necessary than that which now exists, the powers of 
modern dredging-plant are immensely greater than they 
used to be, and the maintenance of « deep-water approach 
to port should be no more difficult at Calais or Boulogne than 
it has proved at Liverpool or Port Said. Lastly, it should 
be observed that a company constructed for the purpose 
of inaugurating such a ferry service as we have described 
actually now exists. Last Session it obtained Parlia- 
mentary sanction for its initial work, and a Parliamentary 
Committee has been formed in order to negotiate arrange- 
ments with the various railway and harbour authorities. 

As to the advantages of such a ferry-boat system, not 
only over the existing arrangements, but also over the 
proposed Channel Tunnel, there can hardly be two 
opinions. In the first place, the convenience of being 
able to take a seat in a train in London and to 
retain it until Paris was reached, or vice-versi, would be 
enormous, and would probably lead to much greater inter- 
course of travellers between the two countries. 
not be questioned by any one who has experienced the 
relief, almost the pleasure, of being able to feel, either 
when travelling alone or with a family party, that there 
will be “ no change” on his long journey. Nextas to goods 
traffic, the advantage of making it unnecessary to break | 
bulk would probably result in a very large development of | 
conveyance of perishable goods, which cannot stand constant 
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and expensive handling. Last, and most important of 
all, our strategic position would not be altered. No new 
military problem would arise, as it most certainly would 
arise in an intensely serious form if a tunnel were con 
structed between the Continent and England. We should 
still remain “‘ compassed by the inviolate sea.” Ino word 
the best argument for a construction of a Channel Ferry 
is that it would provide practically all the advantages of 4 
Channel Tunnel, and would also render the construction 
of such a tunnel, with all its immense dangers, for ever 
unnecessary. Let us then establish the ferry as quickly 
as possible, for until we do establish it we shall never be 
able to feel completely free from the dangers of thy 
tunnel. 


” 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND MR. MARKs. 


E have received a statement, which we understand 
is being sent to all Members of the House of 
Commons and to the Press, giving the evidence upon 
which certain constituents of Mr. H. H. Marks based a 
letter to the Speaker last November denying the fitness 
of Mr. Marks to be a Member of Parliament. We said 
then that common decency and the honour of Parliament 
demanded that Mr. Marks should meet these extremely 
grave charges, which went to the whole root of citizenship, 
The fuller statement of the case against Mr. Marks, 
as well as his continued silence in the face of these 
charges, make it necessary for us to return to the 
subject. It is no satisfaction te us to do so. We 
have no animus whatever against Mr. Marks. It js 
possible that Mr. Justice Bigham, who in May, 1903, 
called Mr. Marks “a scoundrel on his own admission” 
and “a dishonest rogue,” may have been mistaken, 
It is possible that all that has been said against Mr, 
Marks by newspapers and by some of his constituents 
is “‘ false”’ and “* malicious,” as he himself has said in the 
House of Commons. But for the purity of public life it 
is essential that he should defend himself; otherwise, as 
we shall try to show later, assent to the present situation 
may result in a lowering in many cases of the high 
standard of integrity happily still required of our 
Members of Parliament. The case does not concern one 
constituency. It concerns the nation. 


We must briefly recapitulate what has already passed 
in order to show the peculiar force of the statement 
we have received. ‘The letter of last November, which 
was published in the Times, was made a question of 
privilege in the House of Commons. It called attention 
tu certain incidents in the career of Mr. Marks, and 
pointed out that the action for criminal libel which 
he brought, but lost, in 1890 affected both his private 
character and his financial reputation. The evidence 
was held by the jury to show that Mr. Marks employed 
his paper for puffing a worthless company of his own 
promotion under the pretence of giving independent 
advice to his readers, and directly and indirectly accepted 
bribes from dishonest promoters to perform the same 
kindly oflice for their enterprises. The Speaker, in 
accordance with the rulings of his predecessors, decided 
that no breach of privilege had been committed, since the 
charges did not affect Mr. Marks in his capacity as a 
Member of Parliament. Mr. Marks then rose, and argued 
that these charges made by a small clique had already 
been twice decided by his constituents in his favour, on 
the last occasion by the overwhelming majority of nearly 
four thousand voles. He declared, however, that as the 
matter had been brought in this direct way before Parlia- 
ment, he intended “to take such line of action as shall, 
after careful consultation with my friends, appear to them 
and to me to be consistent with my own honour and with 
the honour of the House.” Let us say here that this 
undertaking, which we believe made a favourable impres- 
sion upon the House, was in form quite consistent with 
the attitude of a self-respecting man who honestly meant 
to take the only course decently open to him. It could 
be judged only by the sequel. But what is the sequel? 
It is that from then till now Mr. Marks has done 
nothing whatever to satisfy either the House of 
Commons or the country. If that is the line of action 
which careful consultation with his friends recom- 
mended, we can only say that he has been infamously 
advised. Aiter appearing to promise not to let the 
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matter drop, he has let it drop. He has_ preferred, 
to the detriment of Parliamentary bonour and of public 
life, to remain for more than three months under the 
renewed charge of accepting bribes and of deliberately 
ulling the public by using the power which a newspaper 
‘ves him for dishonest purposes. We say with the 
deepest conviction that a man who consents to rest under 
such imputations cannot be trusted with a share in the 
government of any reputable country. ' 
The statement which we have just received is compiled 
from the evidence given in Courts of Law, and in the 
Reports of the Official Receiver in Bankruptcy and of the 
Inspector-General to the Board of Trade of Companies in 
Liquidation. This evidence represents Mr. Marks to have 
been engaged for many years in helping unscrupulous 
rs to unload worthless shares upon the public and 
receiving large sums for that service. We would ask any 
impartial Englishman whether such operations, which 
soison and subvert all commercial morality, and inflict 
grievous losses upon small and defenceless investors, are 
to be regarded as disqualifying their author so little from 
becoming a trustee of the nation’s affairs in Parliament 
that they may be imputed publicly to him without any 
steps being taken either by himself or by the House to 
which he has been sent. ‘The statement sets forth the 
following facts. In 1890 a fraudulent promotion, to which 
we have already alluded, was proved against Mr. Marks. 
In 1895 he entered Parliament as Member for St. 
George’s-in-the-East. In 1896 he was 
Justice of the Peace for Kent. In the 
was puffing the Hooley companies. In 
accused of blackmail by a newspaper, but 
In 1902 his transactions with Whitaker 
inquired into at the Bankrupicy Court, and he was 
forced to refund £4,000. In the spring of 1903 he 
was again actively engaged in political work. In June, 
1904, he was chosen by the Isle of Thanet Conservative 
Association as their Parliamentary candidate. He re- 
entered Parliament in October of that year. 
1905, the American Mining Company, the promoter of 
which was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, was 
puffed in Mr. Marks’s paper “ for a consideration.” It is 
worth while to give our readers an illustration of Mr. 
Marks’s methods as they appear from the evideuce. 
Yo the Rae Mine—the facts about this company were 
investigated in the case of 1890, since when Mr. 
Marks has not trusted his reputation to a British jury— 
the public originally subscribed £6,710. Of this Mr. 
Marks took £4,500, and £2,200 was left for the com- 
pany, most of which was spent in the London offices. 
About £700 was all that was left to develop the mine, 
and only £138 of this was spent on plant and machinery. 








promoters 


same year he 
1900 he was 
did not reply. 


Yet about twenty-three thousand shares belonging to 
Mr. Marks, but placed in the names of his friends, 


were eventually foisted on to the public. The mine 
was recommended almost daily in Mr. Marks’s paper 
in answers to correspondents, and special letters were 
sent out signed by Mr. Marks in the same _ sense. 
For some of the letters a fee of 5s. was charged. Mr. 
Marks called all this afterwards ‘“‘an error of judgment,” 
and it was accepted as such by the Thanet Conservative 
Association. But when in 1890 it was described to the 
jury as a gross fraud, they accepted that view. The 
Bankruptey evidence shows, again, that Mr. Marks 
received £32,333 6s. 8d. from Mr. Hooley in respect of 
companies, all of which were puffed in Mr. Marks’s paper 
as they came out. ‘The evidence in the case of “The King 
v. Young and Jonas,” tried last October, shows that Mr. 
Marks co-operated with a fraudulent company, which 
professed to have mines and mills in America, though no 
such property existed, by quoting the shares. Mr. Marks’s 
paper was paid at the rate of £100 a year for this 
service. The paper also published a special article on 
the company for which it was paid £50. The Judge 
said that the verdict of guilty against Young and Jonas 
was “tantamount to a verdict of guilty against every 
paper that published these advertisements; these state- 
ments are not advertisements, by the way, because this 
article in the Financial News is a leading article.” Young 
was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude and Jonas to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. These allegations are 
made specifically and publicly in the statement which has 
reached us. Ounce more we ask,—l1s it for the good of the 
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nation that when such things are said of a Member of 
Parliament, he should not be required to make reply ? 

If Mr. Marks, the Thanet Conservative Association, the 
Central Conservative Office, and the Council of the 
National Union all refuse to act, we think that a Com- 
mittee of Privilege should be appointed in the House of 
Commons to inquire into the whole case. The House 
ought certainly not to let the matter rest. No regiment, 
no board of directors, would consent to such aspersions 
on the honour of one of its members passing without 
notice. So long as Mr. Marks sits in the House while 
these charges remain unrefuted, so long will there be a 
grave temptation for party organisers all over the country 
not to look too closely into the records of candidates who 
happen to be rich and lavish. Mr. J. W. W. Weigall 
and the Rev. H. Bull, who have had the public spirit to 
draw up this statement, cannot be expected to go on 
kicking for ever against a closed door. Mr. Marks, 
sheltered by privilege in the House, has called their 
charges false and malicious. They, too, have a right to 
be cleared. Something must be done if the honour of the 
House of Commons is not to suffer, and suffer severely. 








INARTICULATENESS. 

N entertaining series of articles is appearing in the 
Standard, entitled “A Discovery of England,” de- 
picting English society from a Canadian point of view. 
A young Canadian with good introductions, who is visiting 
London for the first time, writes home to his brother 
describing his social experiences (the letters are “ prepared 
for the press by Mr. Sidney Low”). One of the first 
things which strikes the Colonial about the average upper- 
class Englishman is the smallness of his vocabulary. There 


| seem among them, he says, “to be about two hundred words 


in common use.” Naturally, he goes on, “this curious 
scantiness of expression does not tend to conversational 
brilliancy. But brilliant conversation is the last thing on which 
our English cousins set any store. Asa rule they are rather 
suspicious of it, and are apt to stare at you in mild surprise 
if you emit a sentence of more than about ten consecutive 
words. To be fluent in speech, at least if you are under forty, 
is indeed considered slightly bad form. You ought to be 
elderly, or a Cabinet Minister, or something of that kind to 
venture on this indulgence.” 

What is the reason of this strange fashion, for no defect 
can be admired to the point of imitation unless it is supposed 
to cover some virtue? Inarticulateness taken by itself, and 
apart from what it may indicate, is somewhat inhuman,—a 
peculiarity possessed in perfection only by the beasts. It 
is natural to most highly civilised men to desire intimacy 
with their fellow-men, and we should judge that this fashion, 
however widespread it may have become, began among a smull 
set of people where intimacy was inevitable, who had been 
brought up together, and whose friendships were not founded, 
as in a wider society they usually are founded, entirely upon 
the interchange of ideas. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the inarticulate person is often saved by his difficulty 
in expressing himself from certain faults, and they are 
faults of which Englishmen, particularly Englishmen of the 
upper classes, have a peculiar horror. Of course an affecta- 
tion of speechlessness, like all other affectations, is silly ; but 
underneath lies something which is sincere and healthy, the 
dread of empty words, an instinctive contempt for the 
windbag. 

In this scientific age a desire to get at the truth of things 
has become more conscious and more widespread than ever 
before, and men fear lest through the coloured medium of 
their own words they should cease to see things as they are. 
The able man who is inarticulate is almost always a realist, 
and that is what we all nowadays aim at being. He does not 
belong to that dangerous crowd who persuade themselves by 
their own speeches, and are perpetually engaged in bolstering 
up their own beliefs by their own assertions. He remembers 
events as they took place, not as he lust related them. He 
has nothing to recollect about himself but bis deeds. Conse- 
quently he stands a better chance of knowing himself 
accurately than the man who is perpetually confusing, as he 
looks back into the past, his own words and actions. He 
cannot be a sentimentalist, because sentimentality lives by 
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expression and starves in silence. The inarticulate man is 
also in many serious particulars a free man. If he sees 
occasion to change his opinion about men or things, he is not 
daunted by those surrounding floods of mistaken expression 
which tend to keep the talker upon the same circumscribed spot. 
It iseasy to go back upon one’s thoughts with dignity, to learn 
even from a silent error; it is very difficult to go back upon 
one’s words without humiliation, and determined verbal con- 
sistency is too often the parent of a wilful insincerity. Modera- 
tion, too, is a virtue constantly found with the inarticulate. 
Almost all party feeling has its origin in polemics, Modera- 
tion is the salt which keeps all opinions from putridity, 
and prevents the world from being poisoned by opposite 
fanaticisms. Again, a great many inarticulate men are 
remarkably efficient. Reserve is not a source of strength, but 
itis a means of economising it. The inarticulate man who 
perceives an abuse must remedy it, or do nothing. Action is 
his only relief from the pressure of his conscience. 

It cannot be doubted that in the present day an unusual 
power of expression is to many men a very serious danger. 
The wielding of the power is in itself an intoxicating pleasure. 
They must say all that they feel, and it is a great temptation 
to say rather more. When they see the influence of their 
words upon the minds of more ignorant listeners, they lose 
their judgment. It is a strong man indeed who can resist the 
desire to produce emotion in his hearers sufficiently to confine 
himself entirely to facts. Expression becomes an end in itself, 
the truth at the back of it is lost sight of. It is because most 
Englishmen hold this view that the nation heard with so much 
satisfaction Disraeli’s description of Gladstone as a man 
* intoxicated with the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 

In a smaller sphere, too, the power of expression is no 
undivided good. How many men and women increase their 
own sufferings by describing them, and unconsciously 
exaggerate out of all relation to the truth both their 
wrongs and their rights. Their courage to face life as it is 
ebbs out at their mouths, their energy goes into their tongues, 
and they believe themselves brave because they bear depriva- 
tions and trials which, in description only, are well-nigh 
unbearable; and, worst of all, they believe themselves 
benefactors of the race because they can put their pity, their 
indignation, and their aspiration into literary form. Upon 
a pile of good sentences they exalt their self-importance till 
they are sure that no difference exists between what they ask 
for and what is owing to them, and regard a denied privilege 
simply as an undefrayed debt. 

The 1eal drawback to the inarticulate man is that he is so 
seldom sympathetic. He does not feel the impulse to tell, 
and he does not want to hear. After all, words remain the 
greatest link between man and man. This rule, however, does 
not hold good in all cases ; if it did, the present fashion for few 
words would be short-lived. The exception saves the situation, 
There are a few people—we have all known some—who offer 
to humanity the same silent but intense and concentrated 
sympathy as a dog offers to his master. Their hearts bleed 
for the sorrows of the world, and they are only sustained by 
the stimulant of its joy. The feeling of the fresh air, the love 
of their friends, the sight of a good deed, the electric contagion 
of happiness, make life worth living, but they are wholly 
without the artistic temperament. They can make no record 
of their laughter or their tears, not even the ephemeral record 
of selected words. They are at home everywhere, They can 
speak no language, yet they know all. One sees very often 
curious instances of the power of wordless comprehension 
where friendship exists between persons of very different 
ages or very different lots in life. Very often the link 
would seem to be one of blood. Where we find friendship 
between relations we find a very close bond indeed, 
yet nowadays relations often lead their lives in totally 
different environments, have different interests, and live 
by a different set of convictions. All the same, they 
may understand one another, and be united by strange 
similarities of mood and character which find no expression 
in language. 

Perhaps the worst effect of the new cult of the inarticulate 
is that it bas put prolixity completely out of fashion. People 
whom Nature compels to express themselves well realise that 
if they are to please their neighbours they must express them- 
selves shortly. The world is overworked and has lost the power 
to pay attention. This is the day of epigram, not of argument, 
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and the fact is unfortunate. It restricts humour toa partionlay 
form, and it gives a very unfair advantage to a meretricions 
conciseness of expression. Absolute statements invariab| 
bear a superficial impression of truth. Yet it is by quai 
statements—and guarded statements must be made at some 
length—that truth is often most nearly approached, The old 
rhyme written in description of u well-known laweuit still 
illustrates the fact :— 


“Mr. Leech made a speech 
Angry, neat, and wrong ; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 
Was right, but dull and long.” 





A POET OF THE PEOPLE. 
HERE was a wagtail all alone on the edge of the pond fn 
Parsonage Liane. He had invented a little game, and 
was very busy and perfectly happy all by himself. The game 
was a little dance, which he repeated continually just for the 
pleasure of doing it. He started with a short run along the 
edge, then a pirouette, coming down on both his tiny feet 
together, then a little dash into the water's edge, where hoe 
stopped, not attempting to catch insects, and appeared to 
admire himself for a few seconds before he returned to the 
bank, dipping his graceful tail up and down with the tre 
wagtail elegance, and then he began it all over again da capo, 
It is not usual to find an artist among birds; at least one js 
accustomed to think that their lyrical gift cannot be art 
because it is nature; but there you might start a very long 
argument. At any rate, the wagtail went on with bis game 
until the poetess of the village came out of her cottage just 
opposite, and he flew away. 

Mr. Whistler says that there never was an artistic nation; 
but there are people who mistrust that eminent artist's 
principles of criticism. It is certainly true, however, that 
artists, savage or civilised, use their gift first of all for the 
sheer joy of it. The question of what the art is worth comes 
second, and involves all sorts of secondary considerations, and 
it is probably rare that the excellence of any work is 
proportionate to the maker’s delight in making it. The 
divine instinct of making lies deep down in the heart of 
the artist, and between the islander’s pleasure in his savage 
ornament and the new R.A.’s satisfaction in his diploma-work 
lies a very large tract of psychology. Mrs. Tovey, like the 
wagtail, makes her poetry because she likes to, with supreme 
indifference to the quality of the result. 

As with all spontaneous art, the subjects of Mrs. Tovey's 
poetry lie close at hand. In the Jubilee year she was inspired 
to poetic reflections on the reign, which being humbly pre- 
sented, through the post, brought a gracious acknowledgment 
from the Queen that cast a reflected glory over the entire 
village. The style of the poem is simple. 

“ For fifty years our gracious Queen 
Has worn a glorious crown,” 
it begins, and the poetess goes on to the practical application: 
“Keeping a heavenly one in view 
Brings various blessings down.” 
The remaining verses expand these reflections in various ways. 
The war produced more effusions from the village Muse. It 
touched us near because several of our lads went through it, 
and more than one long composition came from Mrs. Tovey’s 
brain. The practical inconveniences of the war presented 
themselves forcibly to her mind in the reflection— 
“God in His mercy showed His love, 
Sent something good to eat; 
How very glad they all must be 
To get such sweet relief.” 
The appropriateness of the sentiment must be pleaded in 
extenuation of the inadequate rbyme. But it is domestic 
subjects that most often inspire Mrs. Tovey, because the 
mother of many children cannot but have experienced some 
of life’s deeps of joy and sorrow. Several of her children, 
whom she tenderly loved, died in youth, and, with the true 
maker's instinct, she made a song out of their memory. There 
was much to say about the elder boy “when at the age of 
fifteen years he left this world of ours” because he was not the 
pattern of robust seapegrace that rejoices the hearts and 
strains the patience of other village mothers. His money 
“was seldom spent on sweets or nuts or any useless thing,” 
but devoted to loftier purposes. The details of his life were 
exemplary :— 
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is was a strong teetotaler, 
Perhaps you might have heard, 
And signed the pledge at eight years old 
Without a murmuring word. 
So regular at the Sabbath school 
For many years he’d been,” — 
goes on the berenved mother, mourning in her quaint fasbion 
over the memory of her son's yirtues and his last illness. 
The true maker puts all his experience into his heart; as the 
heart broods the hands make, so that grief, which leaves others 
dumb, makes the poet speak ; he wears his rue with a difference. 
Art is a great consoler, because its source is happiness, and 
the grief that becomes lyrical wakes echoes in far-distant 
places. One cannot but remember the mourning of another 
desolate mother :-— 
« Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts.” 
“Arthur Henry was his name,” the work concludes, and 
there is sense in the line. More pretentious poems have had 
a worse ending. The chapel hymn-book is Mrs. Tovey’s 
literary model, and occasionally her verse catches an echo of 
the larger utterance of an early revival period :— 
“Happy are those who serve the Lord, 
Who feel their Saviour nigh, 
He'll never leave, He’ll not forsake, 
Hell guide them with His eye.” 

Mrs. Tovey is a devoted supporter of the chapel on the 
common, and a zealous propagandist of those points of doctrine 
that bring the most practical consolation to the lives of the 
poor, where pain and age and sickness are unvarnished evils, 
deliverance from which comes with a relief hard to realise in 
our comfortably padded lives. A long illness in cottage 
homes too often means the hard facts of bad ventilation in 
a fireless room, or crowding in a noisy living-room, gloomy 
windows, hard beds, long weary hours without distraction, 
continual Jabour and drudging of nurses, careful indeed and 
tender, but sadly overworked, many ills, and much discomfort. 
Sickness and old age are definite calamities to the poor, and 
the strength that brings men to fourscore years is too often 
labour and sorrow when they are become a burden on those 
who feed and shelter them. The lives of labouring folk have 
few illusions. The facts of existence are literally taken, and 
release from pain and the narrow ways of poverty and the 
burden of age is really a happy release, which the immense 
consolation of the Burial Service brings home to them very 
clearly. So that the elegies which Mrs. Tovey composes are 
cheerful in tone and flow readily. The pastor of the chapel 
competed with her on one occasion, but Mrs. Tovey took an 
“But I cann’t make nought,” she says, “for they 
as hevn’t gone in peace.” The tragedies of the village lie 
beyond the sphere of her happy Muse. She does not write 
her verses; they come into her head and bide there, she SUYS ; 
and she goes about her busy ways with another life, the happy 
life of the artist, stirring in brain. 
is of a practical turn and does not read Sir Thomas Browne, 
regards his wife's talent with suspicion. “If her weren’t 
kep’ busy,” says he, “reckon her’d be in sidl’um”; and he 
listens to her praises with qualified approval. “Some 
likes it, sartin,” he says; “I'm for the Word.” The moments 
Mrs. Tovey finds most favourable for composition are those 
in which her hands are busy and her mind comparatively free. 
Churning does not stimulate poetry, but she “thinks of a 
power of things” while she is fetching water from two 
fields away. “Lodge immaterials in thy head, ascend into 
invisibles,” said the philosopher; and unless people’s heads 
are filled with wholesome things, whether housekeeping or 
philosophy, they are apt to accumulate dust and beetles 
like empty cupboards. Fetching water, in a village ill 
supplied with it, is regarded as an unqualified nuisance by 
most housewives; but Mrs. Tovey finds it a convenient 
occasion for ascent to the happy region of invisibles whence 
she brings back her verses. They are much admired in 
the village, these works, because they speak a language 
“understanded of the people,’ and the quaint form conveys 
a great deal to those who are accustomed to their manner 
and understand their subject. Truth, after all, is the first 
essential of all art, and the style of the unlearned appeals 
to unlearned folk when the matter is genuine. And however 
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unother, real feeling makes itself felt however “evil apparelled 
in the dust and cobwebs” of an “uncivil age.” The best of 
Mrs. Tovey’s poems never went to press. A child of hers 
died at four years old, and the night after he was buried the 
mother made her song. It was much like the others in 
style, but there was a rare phrase embedded in it. “The 
Almighty called his soul away,” ran the lines, “ The happy 
creature heard.” There is real heauty there. The phrase brings 
illumination ; its maker knew the quality of happiness. The 
line has the ring of true poetry because of its hold on reality; 
it is a bit of the “ universal language” that is understood by 
all ages and all nations. The deep-down instinct of faith 
calls through to other faithful souls, just as the gallant spirit in 
“Chevy Chase” called through to the fighting instinct in Sir 
Philip Sidney, so that “I never heard the old song of Percy 
and Douglas,” said he, “that I found not my heart moved 
more than with a trumpet.” 

Neither poetry nor piety can be smothered by any amount 
of incongruities ; while the sentiment is vital it is to a great 
extent independent of externals, as a gentleman is independent 
of the cut of his clothes. Scottish congregations absorbed in 
the praises of the Creator used to sing with fervour, unruffled 
by any misgiving :— 

“ Ye whales that in the waters move, 
Your Maker’s praises spout. 
Ye codfish on the banks that leap 

And lash your tails about”; 
and it is credibly related that devout women at zenana 
meetings in the early “fifties,” acting on the conviction that 
Satan had no right to all the cheerful tunes, used to sing a 
hymn beginning, “I'd be a missionary, yes, I would labour,” 
solemnly through to the tune of “I'd be a butterfly born in a 
bower.” 

Some fortunately gifted people have, like the wagtail, a 
natural grace of execution that is infinitely charming; while 
others spend a lifetime labouring after an ideal of elegance 
and finish that they never reach. And there are others, aguin, 
who cherish an ideal that could never be guessed from the 
atrocities they produce, just as some noisy, inglorious 
Joachim may spend his life torturing a fiddle to his own 
apparent satisfaction. With all three the creative instinct 
starts from the eame point. The maker makes his art, as the 
wagiail invented his dance, purely for the pleasure of 
doing if. 





BIRDS AND THE WEATHER. 

WHE climate of the present winter, so far as it has gone, is 

more approximate to the type which we bave learned to 
consider normal than that which we have experienced for 
many years. Whether our conception of the normal type 
is an accurate one, or whether it is due in some measure 
to the efforts of old-time artists to obtain picturesque effects 
from postcbaises and mail-coaches embedded and overturned 
in the snow, and of the poets who extol the warmth and 


Her husband, who | comfort of the hearth with its yule log in vivid contrast with 


the white world outside, is a question to which the answer 
might be far to seek. It is at least certain that, although the 
low and high temperatures have succeeded each other during 
this winter with a suddenness which has put a bard strain 
on the strongest constitutions, on the whole the season bas 
been, or we should perhaps say is, of colder type than we have 
experienced for more than a decade. Measured by the depth 
of the heaviest snow-fall, which, it may be said at once, is 
anything but a right way of estimating it, the severity of this 
season has not been equalled for more nearly three decades 
than two. We have to go back to 1881 to find a snow-fall as 
heavy in the Eastern Counties as that which was spread within 
the space of a few hours, between two o'clock and eight, in the 
morning following Christmas Day. Hitherto our passing 
winter has given us nothing at all parallel to the long 
duration of intense frost which was so remarkable and so 
distressing in the late winter and early spring of 1895, 
What it may yet do remains to be seen, but there is 
no present reason to expect a repetition of that year's 
hardships. 

It was during that long frost, while the Thames was frozen 
over for weeks together, that the seagulls began to come in 


| their great and now familiar number to the portion of the 


river which flows through the most busy parts of London. 
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of charity thrown from the bridges. It is a singular 
characteristic of this particular change of avine habits that it 
is, so far as present appearances dispose us to think, 
permanent. The natural expectation was that when the stress 
of hard weather, which had presumably been the cause of the 
birds coming up the river in such numbers, had passed, the 
graceful visitors would desert us again, and we should be left, 
as before, with only an occasional gull flitting about the water 
to remind us that we inhabited an island which ruled the 
waves. We all know now how wrong that expectation was. 
Not only the river, but the ornamental lakes of the Serpentine 
and St. James's Park, have their crowds of gulls constantly on 
them. No doubt they found bountiful banquets in the 
Metropolis; their new quarters were pleasant, and they have 
not deserted them, and remain not only as beautiful orna- 
ments, but also as useful servants in the humble office of river 
scavengers, which seems so inappropriate to their graces of 
form, markings, and movement. The passing winter, with its 
rapid and extreme variations of temperature, has provided us 
with some striking illustrations of the effect of weather 
changes on the movements of birds. It ought always to be 
remembered that in speaking of the effect of the weather on 
the birds one does not, or ought not to, use the phrase ina 
direct, immediate sense. The changes of temperature in them- 
selves do not seem to affect the birds very keenly. What 
does affect them is the lack of their food-supply, which is 
almost an inevitable result in a continued frost or a heavy 
snow-fall. As a rule, though it is a rule to which some of the 
large carnivorous birds which are able to endure long fasts 
show remarkable exceptions, birds need to eat very frequently, 
and a comparatively short period of starvation weakens 
them very much, even if it does not kill them outright. There 
is a natural tendency, therefore, with many species, to “ move 
on” before a spell of weather of this kind, and it would be 
very interesting if we could know for how much such 
exceptional seasons as that which sent the seagulls in their 
legions into the heart of London have counted in the present 
distribution of birds. Some species and some races show a 
much greater faculty for these “ gipsy migrations,” as See- 
bohm bas styled them, than others,—a faculty which would 
appear to be the result of an inherited habit in their families. 
In our own country there is no bird which seems so 
localised, so attached to a place, as the robin; yet in some 
countries the robin is a migrant. In England the effect of a 
snow-fall is only to drive him into closer shelter under our 
home roof. 

With other birds which are no less familiar the tendency 
to “moving on” before the snow has been very clearly 
marked in the cold spells of this winter. Until a day or 
two before Christmas there was a rather remarkable scarcity 
of the more migratory kinds of thrush, the fieldfare and red- 
wing, in this country, but just two days before the snow fell 
there was an invasion of the Eastern Counties by an extra- 
ordinary number of the birds. They remained there for a 
day or two even while the snow was on the ground, for it so 
happened that the summer and autumn had brought an 
unusual crop of berries; but ina short while they began to 
move westward where the snow was less heavy, and only 
returned to the Eastern Counties when the thaw had made 
some progress. A similar advance-guard of these thrushes 
appeared in the counties south of London just before the 
second and slighter snow-fall in the middle of January, 
and at the same time the bullfinches appeared in increased 
numbers attacking the buds in orchard and garden. It 
is very doubtful to what extent bullfinches can be 
considered as migrants, even in the less extended sense, but 
certainly their increase just at that moment was very singular 
if it is to be regarded as purely coincidental. There is an 
effect of severe weather acting a little differently on bird 
movement which may help to explain the apparently enlarged 
number of the bullfinches: it has a tendency to send the birds 
out of the woods, big coverts, and the hedgerows of the open 
fields, and to concentrate them round such bases of supply as 
the farmyards, hayricks, straw-stacks, gardens, and houses, 
If you walk in the big woods at such times, you will find them 
almost without any bird tenants; but all the “ policies ” of the 
country houses will be crowded with them. The birds which 
are most obviously and immediately affected by the hard 
times are the insectivorous kinds: the swallow, most of the 
warbler family, the swifts and nightjars, shrikes and cuckoos, 
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and many more would almost certainly die, even in one of our 
mildest winters, from lack of their insect diet. The birds 
which feed chiefly on insects which they catch on or in the 
ground are perhaps the next to suffer from the cold weather, 
The snipe and woodcock are typical in this category. The 
waders have a better chance, because it is more agreeable to 
their habits to go to the mud-flats, which the tides of the salt 
sea keep soft even in the coldest weather. The woodcock 
during the last decade have given a very striking example of 
the way in which the climate affects bird movement. For the 
last two winters the cock have not gone to their previous 
haunts, in Ireland and the West of England and Scotland, iy 
their usual number. On the other hand, they have been more 
than commonly numerous on the Eastern side of our island. 
and the inference was fairly clear that the birds migrating 
from the Continent, and striking on the Eastern coasts of the 
island first, had elected, contrary to their usual habit, to remain 
there all through the winter, just because there had been no cold 
weather to make the conditions of life and the finding of food 
difficult to them. They remained in the East and forsook 
the West, and there were plenty of prophets who foretold 
that this was only the first sign of a changed habit which was 
to become permanent; that the Eastern Counties were always 
in the future to be blessed with a large number of woodcock 
at the expense of the Western. All the evidence this winter, 
up to the cold spell at Christmas, went to support that 
opinion, for the abundance of the cock in the East continued, 
It is also true, however, that Ireland and the West had quite 
their fair quantum at the same time, so that the numbers of 
the birds in the country generally must have been greater than 
the average. But when the real cold did come—and it was 
the first real cold for the best part of three years—the wood- 
cock went, according to their former habit, from the colder 
East to the milder West, and Ireland had an abundance 
which recalled the “old days that people talk about.” A 
certain change of habit, apparently permanent, there is among 
the woodeock,—namely, that far more are breeding in these 
islands than used to do so in those old days. “People 
tulked” then if they found a woodcock’s nest, and were not 
always believed when they did talk. Now the nesting wood. 
cock are legion. But it is a legion which does not help the 
shooter greatly, because most of the nesting birds go South 
after their domestic work is over, andin the heaviest shooting 
months in this country are not to be seen. Here, then, we 
have a change of habit which seems as lasting as that of the 
gulls which it is such a pleasure to watch from the Thames 
bridges; but the changes of avine habit that are permanent 
are the striking exceptions td a general rule. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
[To Tuk Epiron or Tuk “Seecraror."] 
Srr,—Two outstanding features mark the Navy Estimates 
for 1907-8 ; both of these bad been indicated previously in 
Parliamentary debates. First, the Estimates have been framed 
in accordance with the decision that there shall be no more Loan 
Bills for large naval works; and this involves the provision of 
nearly a million sterling next year which would have been met 
from loans if the precedents of the last ten years had been 
followed. Second, there is a large reduction in the provision 
for the construction and armaments of new ships, consequent 
on the decision, announced last July, to curtail the Programme 
which was declared to be an “irreducible minimum” by Lord 
Cawdor in his Statement of Policy issued in November, 1905. 
As regards naval works, the action taken was approved in 
principle by the late Government, and will command general 
assent in so far as the charge of the expenditure to the regular 
Navy Estimates is concerned. It was justifiable to provide 
for the great series of works necessary to the efficient main- 
tenance and operation of the new Fleet by means of loans, 
since these works were of a permanent character. The aggre- 
gate estimated cost for these works was about thirty-two and 
a quarter millions, and about £1,916,000 of the funds 
authorised will remain unexpended on April Ist next. This 
balance will be spent on the advancement of works for which 
the loans were obtained,—about one and a half millions 
being spent next year, and the remainder in 1908-9. Lord 
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Tweedmouth states that the list of works has been carefully 
yeviewed, and certain items have been struck out, a reduction 
of £2,367,000 being made in this way, and the aggregate 
expenditure being reduced from £32,207,000 to £29,840,000. 
Later on, no doubt, Parliament will be informed as to the 
jtems which have been omitted, and it is notable that Lord 
Tweedmouth admits that “some of them may, eventually 
require to be carried out.” if works really necessary have 
only been postponed, the nominal reduction of £2,367,000 does 
not mean more than that a longer period will be occupied in 
completing them, and the public ought to be assured that this 
arrangement does not prejudice naval efficiency. When more 
than thirty millions have been spent, this amount of reduction 
is clearly undesirable if a well-considered scheme is maimed or 
prejudiced seriously thereby. In previous letters it has been 
showa, however, that in recent years the Works Programme 
bas not been dealt with continuously and consistently. The 
policy in regard to extensions at Chatham Dockyard and the 
creation of a great naval base at Rosyth has been one of 
“ghilly-shally.” By all means let us have every possible 
economy, but let it be based on the maintenance of efficiency 
and the execution of a settled and thoroughly considered 
plan. 

Turning to new construction, the policy declared last July 
is represented in the new Estimates. Two new battleships are 
to be laid down; a third is to follow, if the attempt fails to 
secure an agreement for limitation of armaments at the Hague 
Conference. These ships are to be enlarged ‘Dreadnoughts’ 
of 18,600 tons, and a little less speed than the ‘ Dreadnought.’ 
They are not to be laid down until late in the year; only 
£345,000 is to be spent on them. Estimated costs are 
not given; the total liability must be about two millions 
sterling per ship. The two battleships which are certainly 
to be built are to be laid down in the Royal dockyards. 
This is distinctly to be regretted, for those establishments 
ought to be more fully employed on repairs of the Fleet, 
and private shipyards could undertake the building work 
with great advantage. Indeed, the treatment meted out to 
private firms might well be reconsidered, as it is a matter 
of national importance to give them a proper share of work. 
Last year (1906-7) the contract-built ships had more than six 
millions assigned to them, and the dockyard-built ships about 
£3,615,000. Next year the figures proposed are about five 
nillions for contract-built ships, and £3,323,000 for dockyard- 
built ships. Obviously a disproportionate reduction has been 
made on the contract section, and unless 
ments receive encouragement, it is not to be expected that the 


private establish- 


national resources in warship-building obtained by private 
enterprise can remain available. It has been shown in previous 
letters that there are good reasons at present for being content 
with this modest programme of battleship construction in 
1907-8, our supremacy being fully assured. That view 
received practically universal approval in the debate in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. 

As to the remainder of the Programme for 1907-8 little 
need be said. Only one vessel having any claim to be con- 
sidered as a cruiser is to be laid down at Pembroke. 
particulars have been given for her in the Estimates; but 
If these be true, the 
vessel is an enlarged ‘Scout,’-—unprotected, with enormous 


Few 
non-official accounts have been fuller. 


engine-power, very high trial-speed, and so small a displace- 
ment that she cannot possess adequate fuel-supply for cruising 
duties. She has been described as a “ mother-ship” for 
destroyers; but as she must cost more than £300,000, it 
seems a doubtful policy to build so expensive a vessel for that 
In fact, the fundamental objections raised to the 
eight ‘Scouts’ already built—on which about two and a quarter 
millions have been spent to little profit—appear to hold good 
also against the construction of the new vessel. Parliament 
should have full information respecting the services she is 
designed to perform. The remaining vessels to be laid down 
include five ocean-going destr »yers, twelve first-class torpedo- 
boats (ex “coastal destroyers”), and twelve submarines. It 
will be remembered that three ocean-going destroyers and 
four submarines were dropped last July from the Programme 
of 1906-7; so that the further Programme now announced is 


service. 


even more moderate than it appears to be when contrasted 
with the intentions of the Cawdor Board. At the same 
time, it must be urged acain that, until the first of the 
Ocean-going destroyers has been tried thoroughly and the 





merits of the type established, no more of these costly 
vessels ought to be begun. Five are already building, repre. 
senting over £700,000, and the type is undoubtedly experi- 
mental. Should the trials be satisfactory, the numbers can 
be multiplied as rapidly as may be necessary. Past experi- 
ence shows caution to be necessary. 

The Estimates unfortunately continue to present blanks 
instead of facts and figures, and this refusal of information 
should be resented by Parliament. As one example out of 
many, reference may be made to the three great cruisers of 
the ‘Invincible’ class which were included in the 1905-6 
programme, and laid down a year ago. Up to the end of this 
month it is stated that nearly two anda half millions will have 
been spent on these vessels, and their total estimated cost 
exceeds five millions, exclusive of armaments. Yet in the new 
Estimates not a single figure is givenas tothe contract prices, the 
engine-power, speeds, or armaments. Non-offlicial but officious 
descriptions of these vessels have been plentiful; the German 
naval authorities know all about them, and have designed a 
still larger and more powerful type of armoured cruiser, the 
first of which is to be laid down this year; but Parliament 
and the public are refused official information. Surely this 
condition of things will not be allowed to continue. The 
United States Senate refused to vote supplies until particulars 
of the designs of the new battleships were furnished. Is the 
House of Commons prepared to surrender its right to similar 
information on the plea that secrecy is important in the public 
interest, when inspired articles are published freely giving 
facts and figures officially refused ? 

Great interest attaches at the present moment to the 
question of repuirs, for reasons which have been fully stated 
in previous letters. Lord Tweedmouth in his Explanatory 
Statement asserts that all is well in this respect. He claims 
that the nucleus-crew system has produced excellent results ; 
ships not in full commission being kept in better repair than 
they were three years ago. He gives a detailed comparison of 
the reiative state of affairs now and at the corresponding 
period in 1904, Then, out of sixty battleships, thirty-eight 
were unavailable for service, as they needed repairs; this year 
only eight were unavailable out of fifty-one. Three years ago 
eight armoured cruisers out of twenty-four needed repairs; 
this year only seven out of twenty-eight. Then forty-four 
unarmoured cruisers were unavailable out of eighty-four; this 
year only seventeen out of seventy-six. Then sixty-one 
destroyers out of one hundred and ten needed repairs; this 
year only twenty-nine ont of one hundred and forty-three. 
These figures are considered to furnish absolute proof that 
statements made recently to the effect that repairs were 
falling into arrears were altogether unfounded. It may be 
well, therefore, to examine Lord Tweedmouth’s statement 
closely. Figures, we know, may be made to prove anything; 
facts may contradict them. 

First as to the period selected for comparison,—January, 
1904. The financial year 1903-4 was altogether exceptional in 
regard to repairs. Large arrears of work had accumulated. 
Lord Selborne had recognised the necessity for action a year 
previously, and had decided to call in the aid of private yards 
to relieve the congestion of repair-work in the Royal dock- 
yards. In 1903-4 the actual expenditure on repairs exceeded 
four millions sterling, whereas for a long period previously 
the corresponding expenditure had averaged less than one 
and a half millions, in 1902-3 had been under three millions, 
and in 1901-2 had been about £2,600,000, Consequently, it 
will be understood that in January, 1904, the circumstances 
were quite exceptional both as respects the expenditure on 
repairs and the number of ships in hand. The special efforts 
made in 1903-4 were relaxed somewhat in 1904-5; and in 
February, 1905, Lord Selborne felt himself in a position 
to declare that the arrears of had beeu over- 
taken, and that he did not that the Royal 
Navy had ever been in a more perfect state of repair than 
it was at that moment. Possibly Lord Tweedmouth, 
whose acquaintance with naval affairs is necessarily limited, 
was unaware of these circumstances, and his 
advisers were responsible for the date selected for com- 
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parison. One is reminded of the similar choice of special 


initial periods made by Fiscal Reformers in the recent con- 
troversy; when the resulting comparison made with the 


present was equally vitiated. 
doubting Lord Tweedmouth’s comparative figures. 


Nor is this the only reason for 
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not accord with facts open to the knowledge and observation 
of any one who will visit the naval ports and the “ships in 
Commission in Reserve.” In this connexion reference may be 
made to w striking article on the subject (published in the 
Standard of the 4th inst.) dealing with the condition of affairs 
at Portsmouth. The writer had taken pains to be accurate, was 
well informed, and his statements absolutely contradicted the 
official view. 
marked tendency in naval administration is to minimise the 
expenditure on repairs and the financial provision made for 
that class of work, whereas in 1904 the fixed intention of Lord 
Seiborne and his colleagues was to face and overtake arrears 
of repairs, and to put the Fleet into perfect condition. Can 
any one be in doubt as to which is the wiser policy ? Can any 
one fail to see the great influence which the difference of 
opinion and underlying policy must have upon official decisions 
as to what ships really need repairs, and what ships can be 
reckoned available for service? For the last two years the 
Repair Votes have been unduly reduced; indeed, they have 
fallen below what Lord Cawdor’s Statement of Policy fixed jas 
the proper sum,—£3,105,000 « year. That sum is regarded as 
inadequate by high authorities. In November last Mr, 
Robertson stated in the House of Commons that the provision 
for repairs made in 1906-7 (about £2,800,000) would be exceeded. 
Will some Member ask what the actual expenditure has been 
this year, and by how much the provision made has been 
exceeded ? It is certainly a good sign for the efficiency of 
the Navy that the corresponding provision in 1907-8 has 
been increased by £190,000 as compared with 1906-7; but 
the total for reconstruction, repairs, sea-stores, Xc., still falls 
Lelow three millions, is Jess than Lord Cawdor's estimate 
of what it should be, and is greatly below the sum estimated 
to be necessary by authorities who have studied the subject 
thoroughly. 

The taxpayer's view of the new Estimates muy be briefly 
summarised. There isan apparent saving of £450,000 on a 
total of nearly thirty-two millions last year. On new con- 
struction and armaments there is a reduction of £1,632,500 
on a total of nearly eleven millions last year. As compared 
with the “record year” (1904-5), when the Navy Estimates 
reached nearly thirty-seven millions, there is a reduction of 
nearly five and a half millions; the conditions are similar to 
those of 1901-3. This reduction in total expenditure has been 
made coneurrently with certain increases—automatic and 
otherwise—in particular items. The inclusion of naval works 
in the regular Estimates instead of in loans involves an 
addition of nearly a million, and other items represent an 
addition of nearly half-a-million more, so that the real redue- 
tion made, as compared with 1906-7, is nearly two millions. 
There is ample evidence that British naval supremacy is and 
will remain assured, and there is consequently good reason for 
congratulation that expenditure has been reduced to the 
extent indicated. Extremists wish to carry reduction further, 
or to make no reduction in the shipbuilding programme; but 
the favourable reception of Admiralty proposals by the House 
of Commons undoubtedly represents the general public feeling. 
We must hold our position at all costs, but be content with a 
reasonable margin of naval force, and avoid unnecessary 
expenditure.—I am, Sir, &c., Crivis. 








LWUPPLERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aa 
RATES AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 
[To Tne Kprron or TuR * Beecratron.”) 

Srr,—“ S. B.” should know how dangerous it is to draw con- 
clusions from bare figures. It is quite probable that if Poole 
went in for municipal trading its rates would be even higher 
than they are. It may be of interest to show how the rates in 
the two places are made up :— 





Kates IN THE PouND IN THE Two Boroveus or BournemMovuTu 
AND PooLe FOR THE YEAR ENDING Marcu 3ist, 1907. 
Bournemouth, Poole. 
s. ad. a. @ 
Poor-rate.., aa 1 10 4 1 
General district rate 3 2 ma 42 
Total “a sa 5 O 8 3 


The Christchurch Union, of which Bournemouth forms a part, 


As a matter of fact, at the present time the | 





| more than he would do ina place where the rate was higher but 





rt 
is a rich Union (rateable value in 1904, £613,510); the Pogle 
Union is a comparatively poor one (rateable value in } 
£160,886), On January Ist, 1906, the Christchurch Union 
had fourteen hundred and seventy-five paupers of al] Classes 
21-2 per thousand of population, while the Poole Union hed 
fourteen hundred and eighty panpers of all classes, or 42-3 per 
thousand of population. The Christchurch Union ig wel] 
known to be one of the best administered Unions ip the 
country. Iam doubtful whether the same can be said of the 
Poole Union. My information alleges that there has been 
gross mismanagement and wasteful expenditure in Poole 
while in Bournemouth the administration has been exceed. 
ingly good. A great many of the poor who work in Bourne. 
mouth live in the Poole district, and the burden of their poor 
relief falls upon Poole entirely. 


or 


“Tt is difficult,” says one of my informants, “to comparo the 

two places, because while Poole has a low assessment, Bouryo. 
mouth has a high one, and consequently, although the Bourne. 
mouth rate in the pound is not excessive, the individual] has to pay 
_ ‘ the 
assessment lower. ..... This Union combines Bournemouth and 
certain agricultural parishes, including the semi-rural parish of 
Christchurch. In these there is, of course, a good deal of destity. 
tion, but not much grinding poverty. The proportion of well. 
to-do poor is in Bournemouth larger than usual, and both in jt 
and the adjoining country there is an unusually large proportion 
of charitable people, In Poole these conditions are reversed, go 
that over the Poor-rate it is again difficult to institute 
comparison.” 
In Bournemouth the municipal tram service, which js 
excellently managed, just pays its way, but does not produce 
any profit; while the Winter Gardens, the band, and the 
piers give no profit. It is clear that no safe conclusion ag to 
the advantages or disadvantages of municipal trading can be 
drawn from a comparison of two snch dissimilar places ag 
Bournemouth and Poole.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Orchards, near Godalming. W. Cuance, 





THE BRIGG ELECTION—AND ITS LESSON. 

(To Tux Eprron or Tuk “SrecraTron.” | 
Str,—The Conservative Press is trying to interpret the Brigg 
election asa triumph for Protection, Never was there a greater 
mistake. I take it that the English people, with their ground- 
work of determined conservatism and common-sense, have 
decided once for all that they will have nothing to do with 
either Protection or Home-rule, and the explanation of all 
recent happenings hangs on that fact. Something over a 
year ago the electors became much afraid that the Unionist 
yovernment intended to rush the country into Protection, 
They therefore made a dead-lift effort, and tumbled the 
advocates of that policy out of power with scorn and 
contumely. They are now becoming somewhat alarmed lest 
in the excess of their zeal they may have given the Liberals 
too large a majority, too free a hand, and are uneasy lest 
these in their pride and arrogance should, forgetful of their 
election pledges, try to give us something indistinguishable 
from Home-rule. They are also rather nervous lest the semi- 
Socialist policy of the Government, and their subserviency to 
their extreme left wing, may land them in such vast expendi- 
ture that they may in the end be compelled to betray the 
Free-trade cause, which is their primary razson d'étre. These 
are the ideas of a mainly non-political person, who is pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the present attitude of both parties, 
and who hopes that his views are therefore fairly impartial. 
It comes to this, then: (1) if the Unionists wish to regain 
their majority, they must make up their minds to cut out that 
rotten plank of their platform,—Protection ; while (2) if the 
Liberals wish to retain theirs, they must give up all paltering 
with Home-rule, and must also beware of pauperising the 
country by such measures as old-age pensions and other 
Socialistic legislation. In conclusion, I beg to put myself 
forward as an ordinary, everyday specimen of the typical 
Englishman, with ideas similar to those of thousands more. 
I was glad to see the advocates of Protection soundly 
thrashed, and I am glad to see their opponents 
punished (as at Brigg) for the follies and excesses of their 
domestic legislation. I shonld like to add that I have 
nothing to say against their handling of foreign and Colonial 
affairs. —I am, Sir, &c., 


now 


W. M. Coorer. 
Broadfield, Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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LORD KITCHENER AND THE INDIAN ARMY. 
[To tux Eprror or rae “Sprxecrator,.”’} 
Sir,—Before Mr Morley decides whether Lord Kitchener is 
to have an extension of command, it is only fair to impress 
upon him how unpopular with the Indian Army such an exten- 
sion would be, To use a vulgarism, Lord Kitchener bas not 
“hit it off ” with either officers or men of the Indian Army. 
This is partly his own fault, but still more so that of his Staff, 
a most unfortunate collection of officers who know little or 
nothing about the Indian Army, and none of whom are really 
in touch with Army sentiment. All the paragraphs that 


MR. HALDANE’S PROPOSALS. 
[To rur Eprror or Tar “Spectator.” | 
Sirx,—If, as you suggest in your last week's issue, these 
proposals should result, by the abolition of the Militia, 
in the loss of the Constitutional power compulsorily to 
raise forces in time of need, it would indeed be a retro- 


| grade step for which little in the way of present gain 


would com pensate. 


It appears to me, however, that in 


| any circumstances the present Secretary of State for War 


|is entitled to the 


of having been the first War 
Minister who has faced the situation, and proposed to form 


credit 


appear in the lay Press regarding the extraordinary success | behind the Regular Forces an Army. No longer (if bis pro- 


of Lord Kitchener’s administration are received in any mess 
in India either with a sceptical chuckle, or roars of open 
and ribald laughter. The soldier naturally views reforms 
from his own standpoint, and when in place 
smooth-working comfort of Lord Roberts's days he is 
siddled with an administration which is muddled and con- 
fused, and which causes him personally endless worry and 


annoyance, he naturally sighs for better things. And not 


only does this unsatisfactory condition of affairs exist, but it | 
| propelling force the great ideal of “the nation in arms.” 


is impossible to get any one to listen to representations 
suggesting 1emedies. 
js, an excellent man in his own place and given a suitable job, 


of the | 


| 


j 
| 


posals find favour with Parliament, and the people respond as 
he hopes) will there be a loose congeries of units—battalions 
of infantry of all sizes from six to sixteen companies, batteries 
of heavy and companies of garrison artillery armed with 
obsolete guns, Medical Corps battalions, 
Yeomanry, all raised without regard to proportion or locale, 
and unprovided with field artillery or engineers, Army Service, 


squadrons of 


|; or other most necessary adjuncts—but fully organised and 


Lord Kitchener may be, and doubtless 


equipped divisions with proper Staff arrangements, and as a 


Whatever may come of his proposals, snrely this must mean 


' the beginning of better things of which Mr, Haldaue in future 


mi ° . > | 
but neither India nor the Indian Army appears to fulfil these | 
| such many of us have for years hoped, and whatever may be 


conditions. To rectify much evil already done, it is quite 
essential that Lord Kitchener should be succeeded by an 
officer of the Indian Army, one thoroughly in touch with the 
troops and in thorough sympathy with perhaps one of the 
most delicate organisms in the British Empire.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
INDIA. 





THE TREATMENT OF SEDITION IN INDIA. 
[To rue Eprron oF Tag “Seecraron.”] 

Sir,—May I invite attention to an article (not written by me) 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for February entitled “The Treat- 
ment of Sedition in India’ ? 
of the late Ministry, English ignorance of India is colossal, 
so that the current of feeling now running high in that 
country, and the weak attitude of the Government in the face 
of it, have scarcely attracted notice. Every fair-minded man 
would make allowances for natives, accustomed hitherto to 
render unquestioning obedience to their rulers, if, when they 
first attempt to imitate English methods in uttering their 

aspirations,’ they indulge in extravagant 
Such might be excused, but not so the spreading 


“legitimate 
language. 

of lawlessness and of downright sedition, which, unchecked 
by her rulers, have now become a menace to the peace of 


India. The article I refer to narrates, in sober, unemotional 


words, how the Government of India overthrew the ruler of | leave one town, or even these is 


a province while he was carrying out a policy previously 
approved by that Government for enforcing law and order, 
simply because they feared a discussion of that policy by an 
academic body. The result might have been foreseen. The 
latest information shows that, encouraged by the Babus’ 
victory over Sir Bamfylde Fuller, discontent with the British 
Government is now being deliberately taught to the ignorant 
masses in many parts of India. We have long been accustomed 
to venomous articles in the native Press. The writers are now 
being assisted by emissaries from Bengal, who, under pretence 
of encouraging indigenous manufactures, urge the boycotting of 
English goods, which are alleged to pollute patriotic Hindus. 
A leading agitator, Pal Babu by name, openly boasts that the 
National Congress has “ undermined the faith of the people 
in the British sense of justice,” and that “this was necessary 
for creating a condition favourable for the attainment of 
Swaraj,” or autonomy. In the King’s Speech the Cabinet 
have proclaimed their determination firmly to maintain the 
power of the Executive; but, as Maga shows, their acts belie 
their professions, and a programme is in the air which will 
weaken our hold upon India, while not satisfying the disloyal. 
Our prestige is still great, and our artillery is manned by 
white soldiers oniy. But millions of hitherto contented 
subjects are being instigated at this moment to throw off the 
British yoke; the authorities look supinely on, and who can 
foretell the end? “ Constitutional agitation” is a term not 
understanded of the Jat and the Muahratta, of the Sikh and 
the Rajput. The word “ rebellion ” is.—1 am, Sir, &c., 


H. Evan M. James. 


As was confessed by a member | 
| of British men give this? 








| 


| 
| 
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years will be considered to have been the inspiration. For 
the result, we shall be grateful to the Minister who had the 
courage to place facts before his countrymen. 

He tells us what he and his professional advisers think to 
be necessary, how many Regular troops, and in time of war 
the numbers that will be required to provide drafts and to be 
responsible for home defence. He assures the country (what 
most Volunteer commanding officers know full well) that the 
present system of enrolment is too loose, and proposes to 
substitute for it an engagement for four years, with discharge 
only on three months’ written notice and a payment of £5, all 
to have eight to fifteen days in camp. Will the present race 
Even if they do, the authorities 
then are of opinion that a further six months’ training will be 
required to make them fit to meet Continental troops, and so 
they will require that, on sufficiently grave circumstances 
arising, the territorial forces so raised shall be embodied for 
that amount of continuous service. Although Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme is (to my thinking) absolutely sound, the means to 
attain it are that again and still further the patriotic few are 
to be exploited for the relief of those who know not duty. 
The Volunteer Force is now, as Mr. Haldane admits, com- 
posed mostly of the superior artisan. This manis to be asked 
once more to give his services. His work may require him to 
lands; he must make his peace 
with t!¢ County Association, or pay £5. On the outbreak of 
war (if un enemy gives us time) he must throw up good 
employment at perhaps £2 to £3 a week, leave his wife and 
children dependent on the charity of his countrymen, and go 
for six months’ training (perhaps even risking his life in 
action), while his mate at home will share those wages, and be 
able in his leisure moments to watch football matches, and 
the golf club will be at work on the greens in the hands of 
those who would call themselves his superiors. 

Could more be expected of patriotism? When this is really 
put in all its nakedness to our people will they even, “in the 
sacred name of freedom,” allow such to pass as the will of the 
nation? Is it too late to hope that voices will be effectually 
raised to tell them in plain words that this is selfishness 
and want of patriotism laid bare? Will they in turn not 
respond and say: “ What I can ask my brother to do I 
will help Parliament to say I and others must do”? If not, 
it may be that again these men will take up the work, hoping 
against hope, and doing at least their duty,—or, again, it may 
not be, and the country’s leaders will be face to face with the 
logical conclusion that universal compulsory service is the 
only means by which the British nation, with all its influence 
for good, can be preserved in its present power and position. 
If we believe (as do most) that our country, our heritage, 
is worth preserving, with all its ideals of freedom in a free 
people, there is no other right course than this, that service 
is due from all for all, and not from the few for the whole, 
and that those who will not must be made, I for one believe 
that this, put fairly to our countrymen, would meet with 
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‘ Aye” from the great majority, and this great question would 
then once for all be settled as every other civilised country 
(outside America and China), from little Switzerland to great 
Germany, has settled it years ugo. Mr. Haldane’s scheme is 
logical; will he or some other statesman provide the means to 
carry it out to a logical conclusion ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

EssE QUAM VIDERI. 


[We agree with our correspondent’s hearty approval of that 
part of Mr. Haldane’s scheme which deals with a proper 
organisation of our Auxiliary Forces. What we deplore is 
his present intention to destroy the Militia. The sacrifice is 
too great. As to compulsion, we are in favour of universal 
and compulsory military training, for we believe that the 
moral, physical, and intellectual benefits which the nation would 
secure thereby can hardly be exaggerated. For the provision 
of oversea troops we must, however, rely, as now, upon a 
purely voluntary system.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


(To tur Eptror or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I was relieved to find in the Spectator on March 2nd 
that whilst appreciating some of the merits, you had lost no 
time in exposing the fallacies of Mr. Haldane’s scheme for a 
Territorial Army. May I be allowed to put before you the 
peculiar aspect of the scheme as it affects the Yeomanry,— 
peculiar in this sense, that whilst as regards Militia and 
Volunteers their “presumed” inefliciency is the excuse for 
their reconstruction, in the case of the Yeomanry there is not 
the slightest attempt to prove either that they are now ina bad 
way, or that the proposed changes will in any single particular 
make them better? Consider the facts. The Yeomanry has 
during the last few years undergone a thorough reorganisation, 
and though opinion may differ as to details, there is no dispute 
as to the general result. A class of men bas been found, 
second to none throughout the Empire, who are willing to 
submit to more stringent conditions of training and 
efficiency than those of the old Yeomany or the present 
Volunteers, at a rate of pay which leaves them at the 
end of the year a small margin over total expenses. 
As to their zeal, intelligence, and efficiency the inspecting 
officers have given satisfactory evidence, and, speaking 
for the officers, I may say that neither time nor trouble 
has been spared in trying to do justice to the splendid 
material placed at our disposal. It is therefore with a sense 
of discouragement bordering on despair that we have learned 
the fate in store for us. In the first place, a deadly blow is 
aimed at our efficiency by reducing the period of compulsory 
camp from sixteen to eight days,—the latter an absurdly 
inadequate provision for the training of mounted men. For 
this no motive can be assigned except a childish craze for 
uniformity, which persists, in spite of common-sense and 
experience, in deciding that the same regulations must apply 
to horse and foot soldiers. ‘In other words, because the 
Volunteers are to be asked to accept an eight days’ camp, 
which they apparently object to, the Yeomanry are to be 
exempted from the sixteen days’ camp, which they are quite 
willing to perform. Secondly, having reduced his training to 
level him down to the (paper) Volunteer of the future, it is 
intended to cut down the Yeoman’s pay to make him equal, 
also on paper, to the Regular cavalry. The result, I fear, 
will be that the present class of Yeoman will vanish, and either 
have no successor, or one vastly inferior in character and 
physique. Thirdly, the Regular Adjutants are to be abolished. 
It is really difficult to write with patience of this proposal. 
The object of the new scheme, we are told, is to create a com- 
munity of interest and feeling between the Regular and the 
‘Territorial Armies. And yet it is proposed to destroy the one 
living link which now unites them,—viz., the contingent of 
picked young officers of the Regulars, who pass in a con- 
tinuous stream through the Auxiliary Forces, tightening up 
their training and discipline, and carrying back themselves to 
their regiments a knowledge of and a sympathy with their 
non-professional brethren which nothing but actual association 
could impart. As to the undoubted advantages of the County 
Associations, if properly constituted and worked, I need not 
enlarge. May I add in conclusion, and as one fully 
appreciating the good intentions obviously underlying the 
whole scheme, that if in carrying it out Mr. Haldane, dis. 
regarding the fads and prejudices of “military experts” in 
high places, will consent to work out the details according to 





the varying capacities and requirements of the three brancheg 
of the Auxiliary Forces themselves, much good may yet bg 
hoped from its inauguration P—I am, Sir, &c., 

A YEomANRyY Fretp Orricer. 





ECONOMICS FOR IRISHMEN. 
[To tus Eprror or Tue “ Srecrator.”"] 

Srr,—“ We can consume nothing without employing some. 
body in some degree somewhere.” I do not think I inteng 
this proposition as interpreted in your review: “To consume ig 
to destroy, and mere destruction gives employment to nobody” 
(Spectator, March 2nd). My intention is to show that labour 
is employed to produce commodities before they can be con. 
sumed, that it is the consumer who pays the wages in the lone 
run, and that in this sense he is the employer. My book dose 
not undertake to discuss “consumption,” but since the point 
is raised, I did not think it was scientifically safe to affirm 
that “to consume is to destroy.” I understood this to 
depend on whether the consumption was reproductive. By 
consuming a shilling’s-worth of corn my ploughing horse 
produces three-shillings’-worth of corn. Is this “mere 
destruction” ? On the other hand, if I please, I may raise 
corn to feed crows, and though that would seem to be mere 
destruction, the employment takes place all the same. 
Conceivably, I might spend my whole income every year 
employing men in raising corn to feed crows, and, indeed, 
many of my fellow-countrymen are now similarly engaged, 
raising beef from grass to feed Britain, while Ireland 
eats potatoes or emigrates. As I see it, the difference 
is that by raising corn to feed crows I can give employ. 
ment, but that I give far more employment by the con. 
sumption of my corn through a horse that brings me back 
an increase of two hundred per cent., or by converting. my 
corn into some other form of reproductive capital, in my own 
or another's business. There is an end of the wealth I give to 
the crows, though labour has been employed to produce it, but 
the shilling consumed by my horse comes back with two other 
shillings added to the resources of increased employment and 
increased production in the future. Now I think yow will 
agree that a rash proposition can occur even on the Saxon 
side of the Channel. My reason for venturing to argue the 
point with you is my great respect for your judgment, and 
yours is the only review to which I have replied. Pray 
forgive my attempt to argue with « review so very flattering as a 
whole, and permit me, through you, to say how much I appre- 
ciate the fair play I have enjoyed in the British Press gener- 
ally, while the newspapers of my own blind island are generally 
“ organised” to boycott my book under clerical control. Irish 
editors ask me privately to forgive their “slating’’ me, on the 
ground that they do not believe a word of what they write, 
Such is the freedom we allow one another here while demand. 
ing freedom from there.—I am, Sir, &c., Pat. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Sprcraron.”} 
S1zr,—Lord Ripon has informed the country that the Govern. 
ment hopes to find a solution of the Irish University question 
which will command general, if not universal, support; and 
the Prime Minister has indicated that “the interests and 
prejudices of Trinity College must not be allowed to stand in 
the way of the great scheme.” It seems, therefore, that Mr. 
Bryce’s plan holds the field, and that a Roman Catholic 
College is to be grafted on to Dublin University, which has 
for three centuries been synonymous with Trinity College. If 
this is seriously proposed, let the Government take note of the 
foes against which it will have to contend; it will be 
opposed by the united voices of all those seats of learning in 
the British Empire, on the Continent, and in America, which, 
forming as they do a federation of culture, are deeply con- 
cerned with the value and meaning of those distinguishing 
marks which give admission to their community. The 
degree of Trinity College, Dublin, has a definite value, which 
is recognised all over Europe; that value will not be trans- 
mitted to the new degree of the proposed University ; it will be 
destroyed. The attempt of the Government, as openly stated 
by its supporters, is to appropriate the prestige of the ancient 
foundation, Dublin University, for a new community. That 
prestige is derived from centuries of liberal thonght, of 
free criticism, of broad, untrammelled, scientific research 
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fearlessly pursued ; the new community is to be sectarian in 
character and aims; its studies are to be limited and their 
results prescribed by the authorised exponents of a particular 
creed. Does a Liberal Government really mean to set itself 
against the whole liberal thought of the age, several of whose 
foremost champions are to be found within the Cabinet? 
Politics are the affair of the Government, and the Universities 
of the Western world have no concern with the party exigen- 
cies of the day; but it rests with them to determine the 
current value of the University degree. In that determina- 
tion they will be guided only by academic considerations, and 
the value of the hybrid degree of Mr. Bryce’s new University 
will be inevitably inferior to that of the Dublin University 
degree of the past. Trinity College is thus to be offered up 
on the altar of political opportunism, in the Lope (for it is no 
more) that the Roman Church in Ireland will be propitiated 


by the sacrifice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tan MALCOLM. 





THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
[To tax Eprror or tae “Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I have recently noticed more than once in the Spectator 
an assertion which you make last week in the following 
sentence (p. 320):—‘“ Every sect outside the Church of 
England has its qualifying test, and in many cases it is a 
severe one.” ‘Tio me as a Presbyterian this statement is quite 
incomprehensible. The Presbyterian Church does not impose 
any qualifying test upon its members. Its standards are not 
regarded as binding upon the consciences of its members, any 
more than the Thirty-nine Articles upon the members of the 
Church of England. Then as to the openness of the Church 
of England to all citizens, which you allege to exist, something 
may be said. To most people the reality of membership in a 
Church consists in the possibility of enjoying sacramental 
privileges at its hands. Now no one is permitted to receive 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in the Church of England 
who has not been confirmed by a Bishop, or is not willing to 
beso. Butthe ceremony of confirmation involves the acknow- 
ledgment of the episcopal form of Church government. Hence 
it appears to many that the Church of England, so far from 
standing with its doors open, meets would-be members with a 
very distinct dogmatic test, and to this many Presbyterians, 
who would otherwise be glad to be members of the Church of 
England when they are unable to reach conveniently a 
Presbyterian place of worship, refuse to submit, for to do so 
would mean the acknowledgment that their enjoyment of 
sacramental privilege in their own Church had been irregular 
andimproper. Because of this it has always seemed to me that 
the Church of England is the exclusive sect among Protestant 
denominations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRESBYTER. 

[We certainly had no desire to represent the Established 
Church of Scotland as uncomprehensive. The Scottish 
Churches were, indeed, not within our field of vision in the 
article discussed by our correspondent, As to his suggested 
limitations of membership in the Church of England, we 
believe them to be unwarranted in law. Unless we are 
very greatly mistaken, the Courts will not allow a clergyman 
to refuse the Sacrament to any parishioner who offers himself, 
except on the ground of evil living. We believe that at 
the time of the Disruption members of the Free Church 
received the Communion in English Episcopal churches.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BATTLE OF SLIVNITZA. 
[To rue Epirror or THE “Srecraror,”) 
Sm,—If Mr. Pears had referred to Major von Huhn’s 
account of the battle of Slivnitza in his “Struggle of 
the Bulgarians for National Independence” (John Murray, 
1886), he would bave found an authoritative explanation 
of the circumstances which compelled Prince Alexander 
to leave the battlefield, where be had for two days held 
the Servian Army in check, on the morning of the 
third day’s fighting (see Spectator, March 2nd). The 
Servians on his left flank had advanced during the night 
beyond Bresnik and were threatening Sofia, and as Major 
von Hubn observes, “that meant not only the capital 
menaced, but the gravest danger for the army at Slivnitza.” 


| The forces still available to meet this turning movement were 
| slight, and in such a crisis the Priuce’s presence was felt to 
| be imperatively required to avert the danger which threatened 
| the capital. “The centre of gravity,” said Prince Alexander, 
“lies for the moment on the Bresnik-Sofia line; bard as it ig 
for me, I must go there. Slivnitza has been held for two days, 
and I dare say can be held a little longer.” Most people will 
agree with the German eyewitness of those events that 
though the turning movement vid Bresnik proved less 
formidable than it had at first appeared to be, and though 
the final victory was decided a few hours later at Slivynitza 
before the Prince had time to get back to the field in the 
afternoon from Sofia, the m»rat courage which he displayed in 
incurring the risk of misconstruction from a sense of duty 
was of a higher order than even the personal gallantry, 
combined with fine generalship, by which he had fired the 
enthusiasm of his young and untried army during the two 
days’ previous fighting at Slivnitza.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vv. C. 





“THE LAST INFIRMITY.” 
[To tae Eprron or tae “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—The occurrence of this line from Lycidas in a 
seventeenth-century play (see Spectator, February 9th, p. 211), 
as recently edited, is the result of a printer’serror. The editor, 
being struck by the resemblance between his text and the 
line, inserted the latter in the margin. The printer inserted 
it inthe text. I wrote to the editor at the time, and he gave 
me this explanation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwin A. ABBorT. 





THE BURIAL-GROUND ON MILFORD COMMON, 
(To rue Eprror or tur “ Spectator”) 

Srr,—You will be glad to hear that the proposal of the 
Witley Parish Council to acquire three acres of Milford 
Common for a burial-ground has been abandoned, and that 
the Council are about to purchase private land for the 
purpose. It is most satisfactory that this result has been 
attained without the expense and delay of a local inquiry. It 
appears that the Board of Agriculture pointed out serious 
technical difficulties in the way of a valid appropriation of 
common land for the desired object, and that in the face of 
these difficulties, and of the strong opposition aroused to the 
scbeme, the Council very properly came to the view that it 
would be better to acquire private land. The warm thanks of 
the public are due to you, Sir, for your powerful advocacy of 
the public interests in this connexion, as also to Mr. W. H. 
Cowan, the Member for the division, for leading the opposition 
to the proposal of the Council, and to Sir John Jardine, M.P., 
the Rev. Gerald Davies, secretary to the local Commons 
Committee, Mr. Thackeray Turner, the late Mrs. Thackeray 
Turner (whose recent untimely death all must lament), and 
many other residents in the neighbourhood, for their exertions 
in protecting this beautiful Surrey common, and preventing 
the creation of a most dangerous precedent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club. RosBert Hunter. 


[We are delighted to hear the good news contained in Sir 
Robert Hunter's letter. Had the Board of Agriculture per- 
mitted the enclosure, a most disastrous precedent would have 
been created. As it is, we have a precedent the other way, 
and one which will discourage attempts on the part of public 
bodies to diminish the area of common land. What is now 
chiefly wanted in regard to commons, &c., is legislation to 
prevent the road authorities from laying commons waste by 
breaking up and destroying the turf in order to grub for 
flints atid other road materials.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY, 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—Onur late Sergeant-Instructor of Gymnastics, who is 
now employed by the London County Council, will shortly be 
out of work owing to the usual discontinuation of the winter 
evening classes. I can most strongly recommend him to any 
school or institution requiring the services of a first-rate 
instructor. His address is F, A. Martin, 6 Dyott Street, 
New Oxford Street.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Pottocs, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Wingfield, Godalming. 
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NUCLEUS WARFARE. 
(Timeo [Hal]daneos.) 
WueEN our Nelson on sea and our Wellesley on shore 
Led the Navy and Army of Britain in war, 
Our Militia was strong and our Regulars steady, 
And the cry of our sailors was “ Ready, aye ready 


Now the Haldanes and Fishers of these later days 

Say that skeleton forces are all we can raise, 

And with nucleus crews and with nucleus battalions 

We must furnish our troops and commission our galleons. 


But can those who on Britain such blessings bestow 
Guarantee to find also a nucleus foe ? 





IGNoTvs. 








ART. 
—_-@——__ 
M. SIMON BUSSY’S PASTELS AT LEIGHTON HOUSE. 


In his book on French painting M. Camille Mauclair includes 
the names of both M. Bussy and M. le Sidaner in a chapter 
‘devoted to what he calls the Intimists. In the case of 
M. Bussy it would perhaps be difficult to find a single word 
which more fitly describes the character of his art. Whether 
the work be a portrait or a Scotch mountain, we feel that the 
original is brought very near indeed to us in sentiment. No 
virtuosity or pomp and circumstance come between us and 
the sitter, and no pageant of mountain or sky intervenes to 
make the landscape remote though splendid. In M. Bussy’s 
admirably designed Portrait of a Lady (No. 21)—shown in the 
Exhibition of his work which is being held at Leighton 
House—he introduces us to the personality of the sitter 
without effort, and in the quiet light of the grey-walled room 
there is nothing to disturb the relation so tactfully established. 
From the technical point of view, one cannot help being struck 
by the artist’s fine sense of the difference of surfaces,—between 
the grey wall and its reflection in the black-framed mirror. 
Without the aid of such obvious things as brilliant reflec- 
tions, the glassy surface gleams jewel-like amid its duller 
surroundings. Different is the effect of the portrait of the 
scholar at work at his writing-table (No. 4). Here we seem 
invited to look, but at a distance, for the worker must not be 
disturbed. Everything in the picture is carefully characterised, 
and we feel that pose, colour, and lighting are all studied with 
scrupulous care and insight. There are to be found here two 
delightful studies of children. The Janie (No. 31) is a charming 
study of solemn babyhood, and the older child, Miss Lettie 
Frere (No. 66), shows how well M. Bussy can realise form and 
express it in pearly tones. 

The landscapes which form the greater portion of this 
Exhibition deal largely with Scotch mountain scenery. In 
these the artist is seen in his most characteristic vein. 
Sombre, restrained, and retiring are these pastels. A super- 
ficial observer might be led to think that they were 
monotonous, and that certain effects were often repeated. 
If the trees are nearly always black, it must be realised that, 
given the picture as it is, they could not well be anything else. 
Sombre grey skies in long-delaying Northern twilight, with 
gaps revealing exquisite patches of pale-blue, pink, or yellow- 
green, are what the artist has loved to choose. A picture 
(No. 11) of grey-blue hills seen over the edge of a moor 
shows how the artist can raise in us that indescribable feeling 
of solitude without regret that is produced by the sight of 
distant mountains at twilight. The grouped trees in the 
middle distance prove how acutely their forms and characters 
have been studied. In fact, one of the most noticeable features 
of the work of M. Bussy is his power of giving the true 
character of the things he represents rather than their super- 
ficial appearance. Added to this power, he has great indi- 
viduality and distinction of style. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the Scotch landscapes 
is The Hill Top, Rothiemurchus (No. 28). Luminous grey 
clouds obscure the sky, save for patches of pale-blue, 
pink, and yellow-green. Out of these colours a harmony as 
delicate as it is beautiful has been wrought, which is enhanced 
by the hill-top and distant trees with their variations of grey 
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and black. A fine piece of colour is to be found in The Scotch 
Fir (No. 45), with its lurid yellow sky, rich in quality, 
culminating in the orange cloud; while No. 47 shows, by the 
touches of blue on the horizon, how much can be done with 
small means cunningly employed. The choice of late evening 
has often been made by M. Bussy, no doubt because by its help 
the dignity and silence of the mountains can be best expressed, 

Quite different in effect is the pastel of Villefranche 
(No. 33). Here the artist has revelled in the brightest and 
lightest tones, and made the red-roofed houses and their 
reflection in the Mediterranean shine and glitter with the 
Southern sun. The Campanile of San Pietro (No. 44) is the 
most successful of the pictures of Venice, though the crowd 
in the large picture No. 49 is admirable; but in this last work 
the Doge’s Palace does not quite convince the eye, either jn 
its proportions or sense of stability. It is understood that 
some of the painter’s latest productions are to be included in 
the Exhibition. These, unfortunately, had not arrived from 
France when the visit to the gallery was made that occasioned 
the foregoing remarks. Even without these latest additions 
the Exhibition is one of great interest, and shows us the work 
of a poetic nature and of a sincere artist. 











M. HENRI LE SIDANER’S PICTURES OF VENIOR 
AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


THE painting of M. Henri le Sidaner is both interesting and 
beautiful,—interesting because he occupies himself with 
subtle and illusive conditions of light, and beautiful because 
he is gifted with a fine sense of colour. This artist loves to 
see the things enveloped in a vibrating atmosphere which 
fuses outlines and softens contrasts till out of the haze 
emerge delicate harmonies of tones and colours which the 
hard light of ordinary day fails to reveal. To achieve his 
result the painter uses a curious technique of his own, both 
subtle and artificial, suited nevertheless to express his par- 
ticular point of view. The danger of all peculiar ways of 
seeing and expressing Nature is that it is so easy to become 
the slave of a formula, and to make its use the end of the 
picture rather than a means of expression. The artist has to 
be perpetually striving to leave the merely external view of 
things and express the spirit of Nature, but if he strays too 
far he loses force instead of gaining it. Like Antaeus, he 
must touch the earth to renew his strength. The true artist 
must not be earthbound, or his work will be dull and un- 
interesting; but neither must he disdain the vitalising contact 
with real things, or else his art will be vapid and lifeless, 
While admiring M. le Sidaner when at his best, it is impos- 
sible not to feel that there is a danger of his pushing his 
particular style to extremes, and sometimes giving the formula 
without the inspiration. 

The present Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery contains 
eight pictures of Venice, and among them the Place St. 
Mare, Crépuscule (No. 5) stands out as a work of great 
beauty. The moment has been chosen when the end 
of the sunset illuminates the top windows and upper 
white walls of the palace and makes the mosaics of St. 
Mark’s flash in the advancing shadows. Although the details 
of the architecture have been subdued as much as possible, 
the buildings stand firm and solid, and the whole is suffused 
with colour of the most lovely and evanescent description. 
That wonderful blue, that is not blue, of the sky facing a 
fading sunset has been keenly felt, and the quiet greys of 
the empty pavement harmonise the picture most successfully. 
Le Palais Rouge (No. 2) is another beautiful effect of colour, 
where the hues of the red palace are broken up and varied 
by the reflections in the broad canal. A large work, Musique 
sur l’ Eau, le Soir (No. 4) is not satisfactory inits entirety. The 
parts do not quite form an organic composition. What is 
really successful in the picture is the realisation of the Doge's 
Palace by night. That wonderful structure has a power of 
becoming luminous by night beyond other buildings, and this 
quality, as well as its stately proportions, have been finely 
rendered. A charming picture is the Petit Canal, Soir gris 
(No. 7). In this work sober colours and skilful composition 
unite to make up a charming result. Although the Exhibition 
contains but eight pictures, we do not wish there were more, 
for the pleasure of seeing a few good things with adequate 
spaces to rest the eye between them is as pleasant as it is 
rare. H. 8. 
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SIR SPENCER WALPOLE’S ESSAYS.* 

Tue biographical essay is a difficult form of literature, for it 
js bard to harmonise the fulness of detail which biography 
demands with the critical selection which is the duty of an 
essayist. It is too apt to become a miniature “Life” from 
which all the more interesting features are omitted,—an 
encyclopaedia article rather than an essay. Sir Spencer 
Walpole has not altogether overcome the difficulties of the 
form he has ehosen. Some of his papers would have made 
good chapters in a history of England or Europe, but 
standing alone they seem a little trite The essay on 
“Bismarck,” for example, is a useful summary of facts which 
are common knowledge, and that on “ Napoleon III.” is only 
remarkable because of the greater fairness which the author 
shows compared with most English historians. Most of the 
studies, again, are reprinted from the Hdinburgh or the 
Quarterly, and are primarily reviews of books. To our mind, 
it needs the style of a Mucaulay or a Froude to make this 
type of essay quite acceptable from the literary point of view. 
There is bound to be much matter which, while in place in a 
periodical, is redundant in a collected volume. But, on the 
other hand, the author has great merits which make these 
papers well worth reprinting. He has, for one thing, the true 
biographical interest; he loves the personal side of history, 
and, as he says, always follows the fortunes of a man with 
keener relish than the progress of a movement. Again, he 
writes always from a Whig point of view, and we confess to a 
liking for that standpoint. It is none too common to-day, 
and Sir Spencer Walpole is almost its only exponent. It 
means fairness, balance, good sense, and the absence of all 
foolish cynicism and paradox. When, as in the earlier essays 
in the book, Sir Spencer Walpole is dealing with some of the 
great figures of our own political history, and with controver- 
sies the echoes of which still sound to-day, we can ask for no 
wiser or more reasonable guide. 

The best of the studies is that on Edward Gibbon, where 
the author’s style bas caught something of Gibbon’s own 
manner. For example, speaking of Lord Sheffield’s correc- 
tions, Sir Spencer writes:—“ The tact of the peer corrected 
the taste of the historian.” There is an excellent criticism of 
The .Decline and Fall, in which he notes that the ordinary 
complaint about that great work is founded on a misconception 
of the author’s aim. “He addressed himself to the task of 
writing the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. He did 
not attempt to describe, except incidentally, the contemporary 
history of the Reconstruction of Modern Europe.” On Lord 
Dufferin, another non-controversial figure, he is almost equally 
good. It was Lord Dufferin who not only made Englishmen 
understand the value of Canada, but first taught Canadians 
themselves the full possibilities of their great territory. Sir 
Spencer rightly puts his versatility as his chief gift. In that 
he was supreme, though he was not supreme in any one 
department of life :— 

“Asa ruler of India he ranks below Dalhousie; as a diplo- 
matist he ranks below Lord Ampthill. But Lord Dalhousie 
could not have made the Canadian speeches ; and Lord Ampthill 
could not have conquered or pacified Burma...... The man 
who pacified the Lebanon, who won the loyalty of the Canadians, 
who taught his own fellow-countrymen the value of Canada, who 
laid down the principles on which the government of Egypt 
should be based, who saved us from war with Russia in 
Afghanistan, and who gave us Upper Burma, was the same man 
who could make a fluent speech in dog-Latin in Iceland, who could 
reply to a Greek address in Greek at McGill University, and who 
could hold half an hour’s conversation with the Shah of Persia in 
Persian.” 

The four politicians, Peel, Cobden, Disraeli, and Lord 
Shaftesbury, are treated always with laborious justice, but not 
always with full sympathy. Peel is the only one towards 
whom Sir Spencer shows any warmth of feeling. Of Disraeli 
no good Whig can be tolerant, and the vein of fanaticism— 
very different in kind—in both Cobden and Lord Shaftesbury 
is apt to alienate his liking, if not his respect. Lord Shaftes- 
bury is indeed a difficult subject for any historian. His lofty 
and pure character and his great public services compel us to 
rank him high among modern Englishmen, and yet the man 
who thought Ecce Homo “the most pestilential book ever 





* Studies in Biography. By Six Spencer Walpole. London; T. Fisher Unwin. 
lia, net.) 


vomited from the jaws of hell” is as foreign and remote to us 
as St. Francis. One persistent delusion Sir Spencer corrects,— 
that the Ten Hours Bill was a Conservative measure. It was 
passed by Lord John Russell’s Ministry. The essay on 
Disraeli is excellent on the novels, but less good on the 
political side. “It is not wholly unjust,” says Sir Spencer, 
“to say that, if you care for romance, you may find it in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speeches and serious works; but that, if you 
wish to know his opinions, you must study his romances,”’ 
This is only partly true. Sir Spencer's unique knowledge of 
Hansard enables him to prove Disraeli frequently guilty of 
loose and inaccurate speech; but he is too apt to take his 
irony literally, and not to look behind the pose to the very 
earnest and resolute statesman. We cannot agree, for example, 
with the statement that “it may be doubted whether Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Imperialism rested on a much firmer basis than 
anepigram.” There is one sentence which he wrote of Peel, 
quoted by Sir Spencer, which we would recommend to the 
attention of Mr. Balfour:—“ When in opposition he never 
forgot that he was at the head of the Conservative party.” 
The essay on “Cobden” bas the merit of seeing the romantic 
as well as the prosaic side of the great Free-trader. It is 
very hard, almost unduly hard, on Cobden’s financial failures, 
but it realises the truth that the man who was described by 
his enemies as a calculating bagman was much more of a 
dreamer. And, like all dreamers, he was inconsistent, now 
clamouring for peace at all costs, and anon declaring that if 
necessary he would spend one hundred millions to maintain 
an irresistible superiority over France at sea. One resolution 
of his may be offered for the consideration of some of his 
followers,—when war had once broken out, never to open his 
mouth in protest till peace was made. 

The study of Peel is, as we have said, the most sympathetic 
in the book, because Peel is a man after the author's heart. 
Peel, indeed, may be taken as the type of English statesman- 
ship which, unlike other varieties, has few wild oats, and, 
instead of beginning with revolution and ending with reaction, 
begins High Tory and ends Liberal. Peel is the great oppor- 
tunist of the century, quite unencumbered with any baggage 
of abstractions, looking always directly at the needs of the 
case, and with that instinct for divining the thougbts of any 
class in the nation which only a member of the middle class 
can possess. Moreover, he was a successful man, and he has 
left us an achievement to judge him by, not broken hints of 
what might have been, like Canning, or a vague inspiration, 
like Disraeli. He restored the national credit, regulated 
the currency, reformed the Criminal Code, established the 
Metropolitan Police, and gave the country cheap bread. 
Judged by results, no statesman has been more effective. But 
Sir Spencer Walpole is no blind admirer. He sees the limita- 
tion of Peel’s sympathies, the frequent poverty of his imagina- 
tion. “The prejudice of the manufacturer survived when the 
prejudice of the country gentleman had disappeared.” More- 
over, his opportunism, admirable in its way, laid him open to 
the charge of a blunted sense of party honour. We commend 
the essay as one of the best and most complete studies of Peel 
that we know. The whole book is well worth reading, if only 
that we may have our vague knowledge of political history 
arranged and corrected by a writer who rarely suffers the 
informing instinct to oust the critical faculty, 





THE FRANKISH BARONS OF GREECE.* 
THE romantic scholarship of Sir Rennell Rodd was well 
suited to the exploration of the obscure history of Greece in 
the Middle Ages. He must have written this book under 
innumerable difficulties, as his diplomatic life bas made him 
a wanderer and taken him often far from books. That he has 
succeeded in satisfying an aspiration fired when he was at the 
British Legation in Athens is a proof of his high literary 
courage and tenacity. He has done what Gibbon did not care 
todo. He has pursued “the obscure and various dynasties 
that rose and fell on the continent or in the isles.” He has 
given them life, and compiled a coherent narrative such as 
has not been offered to us before in English, though we do 
not forget Finlay. Often we feel what Grote felt about 
Thucydides; the very directness of the narrative, packed as 
it is with incidents and names, makes us wish for more 


* The Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea: a Study of Greece in the 
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information on collateral subjects. But, for all his economy 
of illustration, Sir Rennell Rodd never gives us a moment's 
doubt as to the sagacity of his judgment. And sagacity was 
required here if ever it was; history had to be picked out of 
a rich jumble of legend comparable with the Arthurian cycle. 
For the Franks who founded a dynasty in Morea were 
Knights and Barons, and behaved as such. They were 
ardent Crusaders, and chivalrous in all the strange senses 
in which chivalry was developed and cultivated under 
feudalism. 

To read a book like this makes one feel that the world even 
to-day is unknown, that history has immense deserts awaiting 
the explorer, and that the novelist bas not yet dreamed of 
half his dominions. Think how little even many cultivated 
Englishmen know of Greece in the Middle Ages. Gibbon does 
not help them. They are familiar with the decline of Greece 
into a Roman province, and with the overrunning of the country 
by the Goths, but after that it is darkness for them until Islam 
arrives. Then comes the reawakening of the Greek sense of 
nationality after three centuries of hideous Turkish domina- 
tion, and the rest is plain sailing, with the War of Indepen- 
dence, and Byron, and Navarino, and the establishment of the 
Greek Monarchy. But all this leaves a great gap. We fancy 
that many well-informed people could say no more than that 
there was an invasion of Slavonic tribes which filled that gap. 
And if reminded that the Shakespearean title “Duke of 
Athens” was not a fantasy, but was real enough, and if told 
that our English Royal title “ Duke of Clarence” was probably 
derived from Clarenza, the important place in Morea held so 
long by French Barons, they would simply stare. There are 
two reasons, we conceive, why mediaeval Greece is not much 
known. For students of history archaeology is the supreme 
lure; and secondly, the modern Greek is the last person in 
the world to help the very few investigators who have the will 
to disentangle the facts of the mediaeval period. Sir Rennell 
Rodd for his part says :— 

“TI was impressed by the evidence of a phase of secondary 
interest, afforded by the largo number of well-preserved medieval 
strongholds, which dominate sites once famous and now forlorn, 
and crown at every point of vantage the spurs of historic 
mountains, Always since school and college days somewhat of a 
frondeur from the prescribed curriculum, I was there deeply con- 
cerned to know what manner of men devised theso frowning 
keeps, lived, loved, and died through some forgotten age in 
castles nested among folds of the Messenian hills, on the great 
Laconian ridge or in the wild Arcadian highlands, more appro- 
priately associated with the pastoral gods than with the symbols 
of feudal government. Who were these Franks, whose watch- 
towers linked valley to valley, and whose name recurs so unex- 
pectedly, attached to the spring from which the wayfarer 
drinks, or the little stone bridge arching the stream which he 
crosses?” 

Why does not the modern Greek take any interest in the 
period of Frankish occupation? No doubt because he would 
like to forget that there ever was such a page in his history. 
For the same reason he minimises all the estimates of the 
introduction of Slavonic elements into his country. Is not 
Pan-Slavism still the arch-enemy? Having become conscious 
of the continuity of the Hellenic race, he has become conscious 
of it with a vengeance. He wishes to show that he is derived 
from a pure Hellenic source. He reconstructs for official and 
literary use a quasi-classical language. When the gifted 
M. Pallis a few years ago translated the Greek of the New 
Testament into the vernacular which peasants could under- 
stand—had not Queen Olga been shocked during the war of 
1897 to discover that most soldiers in hospital could not read 
their Testaments ?—the feeling of Athens was that violence 
had been done to the national pride. Riots broke out. The 
modern educated Greek wanted his language to proclaim his 
ancestry for him, even though he put up with much incon- 
venience from the artificiality. He uses ancient names 
for his family. When he calls his son Leonidas, for 
example, he likes to imagine that the boy might 
comb his hair calmly before meeting a glorious death 
at a new Thermopylae. He does not care, then, to study 
the extremely interesting ruins of the Frankish rule. 
It happened to the present writer to come across a ruin which 
puzzled him not far from Patras. He was reminded of the 


stronghold described by that brave and erratic Englishman, 
E. J. Trelawny, in which the Greek Odysseus played a rather 
inglorious part in the early part of last century, but it revived 
even more recollections of feudal ruins in France. A Greek 








who accompanied him laughed at the suggestion that it wag 
“ European” in design (the Greek does not generally talk of 
Greece as part of Europe), yet it was a relic of this very 
period of which Sir Rennell Rodd writes. 

It was a characteristic Crusade of Franks, Lombards, and 
Venetians which sacked Constantinople. The mad lust for 
booty was as difficult to deal with then as now. “These 
soldiers of the cross violated the most ancient shrines of 
Christendom in their search for marketable relics, and 
desecrated the altars with scenes of bloodshed and ribaldry,” 
Sir Rennell Rodd considers that but scanty justice has been 
done in this neglected period to the memory of the “ heroi 
and magnanimous” Frankish Emperor Henry of Flanders, 
His justice and toleration, “and the sternness with which he 
rebuked the persecuting spirit of the Roman hierarchy,” 
secured for him even the suffrages of the Greeks. Once grant, 
indeed, that a terrestrial crown should be seized with as much 
ardour as a celestial one, and the conduct of the best Crusaderg 
becomes unimpeachable. No doubt the Greeks of the Morea 
were happier when their country had been distributed, and 
they settled down under Frankish rule, than they had been 
before; but that does not alter the fact that the Frankish 
invasion was, according to our canons of to-day, brigandage 
and nothing else. 

We must pass on to the great Frankish family of Ville. 
hardouin, which became the ruling house in Morea, and whose 
fortunes were centred and expressed in the grand fortress of 
Clairmont, also known as Castel Tornese. This castle, which 
was finally ruined by Ibrahim Pasha in 1825, is well known to 
visitors to Greece who land at Clarenza, quite unnecessarily 
renamed Cyllene by the jealous modern Greek. The first 
Geoffrey de Villehardouin was the first of French historians, 
His Conquéte de Constantinople is a very robust and lucid 
account of this highly secular crusade. He tells his readers 
what his officers said, what they thought and felt and did, 
Readers of Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi will remember 
the paper on this father of French military historians. Under 
the house of Villehardouin Achaia came to have the same 
preponderating importance in the Peloponnese which the 
Achaean League had in the Peloponnese of Homer. The 
narrative of the quarrel between William Villebardouin, 
Prince of Achaia, and Guy de la Roche, Lord of Athens, 


is an enlightenment of all this dim baronial life. Guy 
de la Roche revolted against William, and after 


some fighting, negotiations were begun between the two 
Courts. The Barons to whom the dispute was referred 
professed themselves incompetent to decide it, and the 
whole matter was referred to the King of France, as 
the fount of honour and the natural protector of Franks 
in the East. A _ knightly tournament celebrated the 
acceptance of this decision. Before long William became 
involved in the hostilities, which had been inevitable for some 
time, with Michael Palaeologus, who had partly revived the 
Greek Empire. At the battle of Pelagonia, 1259, William 
was beaten and taken prisoner. Meanwhile Guy de la Roche 
had returned to Greece from the Court of King Louis, not 
only acquitted of all charges, but promoted to the title of 
Duke of Athens. What should he do but put himself at the 
head of the temporarily demoralised Franks to effect the release 
of the imprisoned William, his rival ? How the Duke's chivalry 
succeeded, though William had to sign away many rights, is 
related in the Chronicle of Morea, from which Sir Rennell 
Rodd here translates. Of course war broke out again between 
the Franks and the Byzantines, as perbaps both sides in this 
strange period had always intended that it should. But 
the incident of Guy de la Roche and William Villehardouin 
remains the best illustration that could possibly be given of 
this imported feudalism in Greece. 

The reader must be referred to the book for an account 
of that astonishing society of buccaneers, the Catalan Com- 
pany, and for the decline and fall of the Frankish dynasty, 
which, Sir Rennell Rodd suggests, should be treated in an 
historical study by themselves. No doubt some Frankish 
Barons in mountain fortresses were not overcome till they 
perished in the tidal wave of the Moslem invasion. But on 
this history is dumb. Reminiscences of such tragedies, says 
Sir Rennell Rodd, survive in the songs of solitary shepherd 
folk. It is to be hoped that the British School at Athens will 
prosecute its studies, already begun, of Frankish remains, and 
that the Greeks may think more respectfully of monuments 
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which, after all, do them no discredit. Have not the Greeks 
emerged from the darkness? But where are the Frankish 


Barons P 





MEDIAEVAL PARISH LIFE.* 


Appot Gasquet has compiled a very readable book about 
parish life in mediaeval England. He writes with a facile 
pen and is well versed in the authorities; but, probably through 
eareleseness, he uses the same material several times over in 
the course of his book, which weakens the impression he would 
convey, even concluding with the same rather unimpressive 
quotation from the National Review with which he began. 
Also, like the mediaevalist he is, he covers his whole surface 
with bright colours, and we have to remind ourselves that 
Nature, although beautifal, is not as uniformly bright as the 
illuminated page of a missal. He takes, for example, 
Chaucer's picture of the country parson as the type of what 
was to be found throughout the villages of England, but gives 
us no hint of the existence of such ecclesiastical persons as 
the Pardoner with his pig-bone relics, or the wanton Friar, 
er the Monk who spent the income derived from the 
impropriated benefices of England on keeping a fine stable. 
The Reformation, in fact, could only have come to the Church 
as Dom Gasquet describes it through the malignity of wicked 
spirits. However, whatever omissions he may make, the 
Abbot is too learned an antiquary to wander very far from 
his authorities, and his most constant authority is Bishop 
Hobhouse, a sound Protestant enough; so that if readers will 
remember that the picture drawn in these fascinating pages 
represents but one side of the truth, we could wish that they 
might be studied by every country parson in England; 
not, of course, for the sake of reviving the forms which piety 
ence took, for antiquarian religion is a dead and deadly thing, 
but in order that they might understand what were the bonds 
that in old days knit the parishioners to the church and to 
each other, in a unity which to us seems hardly credible, and 
so make an effort to find modern substitutes for them. 

The secret of this unity is not far to seek. Those persons who 
have realised the feelings of affection which inspire the village 
Nonconformist for the little meeting-house which he has 
helped to build, or, at any rate, helps to support, and which he 
regards as in a very real sense his own, will have a sure clue 
to the vital difference between the attitude of the ordinary 
villager towards bis parish church now and in mediaeval 
England :— 

“What is most remarkable,” says Abbot Gasquet, “about the 
documents that have come down to us is the consistent story they 
tell of the universal and intelligent interest taken by the people 
of every parish as a whole in beautifying and supporting their 
churches. In a real and true sense, the parish church was their 
church. Their life really centred round it, and they one and all 
were intimately connected with its management. The building 
was their care and pride; the articles of furniture and plate, the 
vestments and banners and hangings, all had their own well- 
remembered story, and were regarded, as in truth they were, as 
the property of every man, woman, and child of the particular 
village or district. very adult of both sexes had a voice in the 
system, and the parson was little more in this regard than chair- 
man of the village meetings, and, as I have more than once seen 
him described, ‘ chief parishioner.’” 

Abbot Gasquet collects from churchwardens’ accounts many 
instances of church restoration in the fifteenth century to 
which all the parishioners contributed. Some gave lambs, or 
@ cow, or a goose. One woman sold her crock for twenty pence. 
More interesting still are the details of the way in which 
ordinary church expenses were met. The parish, as a cor- 
porate body, held property in lands or houses or flocks, which 
were administered by the churchwardens. In a small out-of- 
the-way parish on the borders of Exmoor there were as many 
as eight separate accounts of money intended for the support 
of different altars, and these were managed by the con- 
fraternities to which they belonged. Each had its little 
capital fund invested in sheep or cattle, and this was con- 
tinually swelled by gifts or bequests. If anything very costly 
was required for the service of the church, such as a new bell 
or a new cope, the parish made a voluntary rate, or boys went 
round with collecting-bags. When a silver chalice was stolen 
from a village church, we are told that “the yong men and 
maydens of the parysshe dru themselves together, and at 
their gyfts and provysyon they bought in another chalice 
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without any charge of the parish.” The home-like feeling 
entertained for the church is strikingly shown by the 
frequent bequest of domestic furniture for its use,—there 
were happily no “ecclesiastical furnishers” in those days. A 
Wakefield gentleman leaves to his church “a cloth of Arras 
work, sometime hanging in my hall”; a Yorkshire priest 
bequeaths a bed-cover with big figures on it to lie before the 
high altar on the chief feasts. Churchwardens sometimes 
made money for their parishes by lending any very precious 
ornament, a processional cross or a funeral pall, to less 
fortunate communities. But the most striking feature to us 
of the old village life was the regular custom of meeting in 
the Church House, which was, in fact, a village clubroom, for 
all sorts of social purposes. There the various guilds and 
confraternities held their assemblies, and there were held 
those interesting functions known as “churcb-ales.” In this, 
as in so many other respects, the village Nonconformists have 
retained or revived in their popular system what the Church 
has lost, for the tea-meeting in the chapel answers most of 
the purposes of the ancient Church Ale. It inspires friendly 
feeling among neighbours, and it helps to raise money for the 
needs of the brotherhood. The ale, we are told by a high 
authority, was not an intoxicant, but a sweet drink made with 
hops or bitter herbs. Abbot Gasquet gives various examples 
of sums raised by these ales, and in one case he gives both sides 
of a balance-sheet, the receipts amounting to 109s., and the 
payments to 52s. Two or three parishes seem to have joined 
in this “ale,” for the bill-of-fare was as follows :—“ 9 bushells 
whete, 8 barrells of bere, 3 calves, 2 wethers, a barren ewe and 
3 lambs, geese and pyg with hare, chekyns, butter and eggs, 
and spices.” There is also an item of twenty pence for a 
minstrel. 

Abbot Gasquet has an interesting chapter on the weekday 
and Sunday Parish Church Services, and another upon the 
Services on Fasts and Festivals, illustrating his descriptions 
by many apt quotations from Dives and Pauper and other 
mediaeval manuals. He has a chapter also on the Parish 
Pulpit, in which he contends, against Bishop Hobhouse, that 
preaching was not so rare in the mediaeval churches as is 
commonly supposed, and that “instructions” were frequent. 
But the repeated orders that such instructions should be given 
which he quotes from Archbishops and Synods leave the 
impression that the clergy were remiss in this side of the 
pastoral care, not that they were active in it. The book is 
well printed, like all the volumes in this excellent series, and 
has many illustrations. 


SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS.* 

Many people are fond of reading French books. But we 
believe we are justified in adding that many people are now 
and then in a difficulty as to what new French books it is 
advisable to order, taking into account the general English 
reader's point of view. In offering our readers an occasional 
article on such French books as they are likely to find 
interesting and pleasant, it need hardly be said that we do not 
attempt anything so ambitious as a review or a criticism of 
modern French literature. Our object is the much more 
modest one of putting up a finger-post to a few of what seem 
to us the best books lately published in history, poetry, fiction, 
general subjects, specially including those biographical studies 
and memoirs with regard to which French writers have the 
secret of perfection. 

The appearance of Renan’s Cahiers de Jeunesse was eagerly 
expected in France by the many minds whose opinions— 
literary, scientific, religious—have been largely formed under 
his influence. It is not perhaps one of those books which 
attract readers at the first opening. It literally consists of 
the private notebooks kept by Renan in the years 1845-46, 
when he was twenty-three, two years before he wrote LZ’ Avenir 
dela Science. Its chief evident value, therefore, is as a faithful 
transcript of the growth of a great thinker’s and writer’s mind. 
But these marvellously clear and suggestive notes, which vary 











* (1) Cahiers de Jeunesse. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 
[7 fr. 50 c.]——(2) Mémoires et Kécits. Par Frédéric Mistral, Paris: Plon, 
[3 fr. 50¢c.]|——(3) La Femme du Grand Condé, Par O. Homberg et F. Jousselin, 
Paris: Plon. [4 fr.] (4) Julie de Lespinasse, Par le Marquis de Ségur, 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. [7 fr. 50 c.]——(5) Vers la Joie: Ames Paiennes, Ames 
Chrétiennes. Par Madame Lucie Félix-Faure Goyau, Paris: Perrin. si 50 4 
——(6) Les Désenchantées. Par Pierre Loti. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. $fr.50¢. 
—(7) Ames Cévenoles. Par Hudry-Menos. Paris: Colin. [3 fr. 50 c.]—— 
(8) Disparu. Par Brada. Paris: Plon. [3 fr. 50 c.]——(9) Cour-de-Roi. Par 
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much in length and in subject, will be found both fascinating 
and useful by any one who cares to study the development of 
European thought in the nineteenth century. Here the 
young and brilliant mind of Renan touches science, religion, 
nationality, psychology, literature, with interesting com- 
parisons of ancient and modern poetry, mediaeval Breton and 
Irish legends, the morals and manners of Greece and Rome 
compared with those of the modern world. A few quick pen- 
strokes and a clever diagram are enough to indicate the fate 
of eighteenth-century literature in the Revolutionary whirl- 
pool. Then the flashlight is turned on deep questions of 
humanity and philosophy. It isa curious book, worth more 
study than the twentieth century is likely to give it. 

Far more generally attractive is Mistral’s charming volume, 
Mémoires et Récits, lately translated from bis native Provengal. 
Even his poems, even “ Mirdio” itself, do not breathe a more 
delightful air of the South, and are not fuller of the 
characteristic life of old Provence,—its peculiar nature, its 
sights, sounds, and scents, its customs, social laws, legends, 
and superstitions. Ali the wild gaiety and romance of the 
Félibres is in the book, all their poetic sadness. It is a history 
of Provencal poetry und story, and of the men who revived 
the literary fame of their province; but still better and newer 
than all this, it is the true and wonderfully vivid picture of 
Frédéric Mistral’s own childhood in the ancient farmhouse, 
*Le Mas du Juge,’ of the adventures and friendships of his 
youth among the “ pitres et gens des Mas,” as well as among 
the Félibres of whom he is the flower. As the book only 
extends down to the year 1871, we may hope it is only a first 
instalment of the poet’s long-looked-for Memoirs. 

The next book on our list has an historical as well as a 
biographical interest. It is a study of the life, the brave 
deeds, and the melancholy fate of a woman whose name ought 
to stand bigher than it does among the heroines of the 
seventeenth century in France. The young Princesse de 
Condé had better and more unselfish reasons for throwing 
herself into the war of the Fronde than those more famous 
women, Madame de Chevreuse and Madame de Longueville. 
She kept the standard of revolt flying at Bordeaux with the 
object of gaining ber husband’s liberty. Condé, amusing 
himself with a few yards of garden in his prison of Vincennes, 
writes to his doctor: “ Who would have believed that I should 
be watering pinks while my wife was waging war!” Condé, 
however, as hard and ungenerous as he was clever and brave, 
never in the least appreciated his wife's noble qualities, or 
returned her devoted affection. The marriage had been forced 
upon him as a very young man; the all-powerful Richelieu, 
then touching bis zenith, chose to marry his niece, Mlle. de 
Maillé-Brézé, to a Prince of the blood royal. Condé never 
forgave any of those who were concerned in this marriage; 
his unfortunate wife least of all. It is a romantic, pathetic 
story that these authors tell with much interesting detail. 
The real reason, if any, for the dark cloud under which the 
unhappy Princess spent her last years seems even yet a 
mystery. 

There are few French names better known to English 
readers than that of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, and the 
eighteenth century can boast of few characters more 
interesting. But the final and authoritative Life of this 
remarkable woman, the heroine of so much romance in her 
own day and ours, has only now been written. Many curious 
and doubtful points in the unhappy Julie’s story bave been 
cleared up by the Marquis de Ségur, who has had access to 
documents unexplored till now; unpublished papers in the 
Roanne library, private records of the d’Albon and Vichy 
families; the notes and recollections, still in manuscript, of 
Madame de la Ferté-Imbault, the daughter of Madame Geoffrin, 
Julie’s faithful and generous old friend. The story of the 
Parisian salons of the eighteenth century is an inexhaustible 
mine of interest, and people have sometimes muarvelled that 
Mile. de Lespinasse, with no money and no legal standing in 
society, was able to hold her own triumphantly against so 
many more important rivals. In a few words M. de Ségur 
sums up his comparison between the various salons of the 
day: “Madame Geoffrin was feared; Madame du Deffand 
was admired; Madame Necker was respected; Julie de 
Lespinasse was loved.” ‘“ No one ever had so many friends,” 
writes La Harpe; “and each was loved by her as if he were 
the only one.” It would have been very well for Julie if her 
affections could have been always scattered over this wide 





field. With a deeply passionate nature like hers, this wag 
impossible; and the end, as we know, was tragedy. This ig 
one of the most enthralling and touching books that have been 
published of late years. For those of our readers who do 
not read French, but, nevertheless, are attracted to French 
themes and French literature, we may note that a transla. 
tion of this book has just been issued by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus (price 7s. 6d. net). No doubt a great deal ig 
lost in reading of French salons and French wits not in 
their own language but in an alien tongue. That, however, 
is not a reason why those who have nothing but English 
should be altogether precluded from studying the lives of 
those who practised what Gibbon called “the perfection of 
that inestimable art which softens and refines our social 
intercourse.” 

The idea underlying Madame Goyau’s thoughtful and 
suggestive volume of essays, Vers la Joie, is to prove that 
sorrow and sadness did not, as writers of the neo-classical 
school pretend, enter the world with Christianity; that the 
sense of sin, with the hope of an immortal future, has not 
added to the darkness of human life, but has illuminated it, 
even if only with a far-off splendour. After dwelling on the 
sadness, the resignation to an unknown fate, of the greatest 
minds of pagan antiquity, especially among the poets, Madame 
Goyuau gives us studies of three minds, trained in the virtues 
of Christianity, which serve to illustrate her theory of where 
the deepest, serenest, most perfect joy is to be found. These 
three are Christina Rossetti, Eugénie de Guérin, and St, 
Catherine of Siena. The book is simply and charmingly 
written, and appeals to men and women alike. 

Turning to novels, it cannot be disputed that “ Pierre Loti’s” 
Les Désenchantées is one of the best recently published. It 
touches with some of his finest work almost the note of a 
classic. There is truth and seriousness underlying its exquisite 
style and romantic incidents. The story is an appeal for 
help and understanding from the women of the East to their 
more fortunate Western fellow-creatures. The friendship of 
André Lhéry, the French writer, with three mysterious little 
women of high rank in Constantinople, who, imprisoned 
behind their bars, have yet lived on European literature, and 
assimilated the best that it has to give, is described with 
inimitable delicacy and grace. If the book has a fault, it is 
that the authon gives us a little too much description of his 
adored Stamboul in all its aspects and seasons. And the 
note of the whole, keen and vibrating, is a little too long 
drawn out. The tragedy runs some risk of being drowned in 
sweetness. But this will not discourage any sincere admirer 
of “ Pierre Loti’s” genius. 

It is a far cry from the Prophet to Calvin, from the shores 
of the Bosphorus to the valleys of the Cévennes. But Ames 
Cévenoles is a good story well told. It concerns the love 
affairs of the son of a Protestant pastor, who comes home tc 
disappoint his stern, consistent father with the news that he 
has lost his faith in religion, and cannot carry out the plan 
of succeeding him in his ministry. But Jacques does not at 
all face the fact that this renunciation will entail another and 
a bitterer one, that of the girl, Mireille, whom their parents 
had intended for his wife, and whose conquering charm he 
has hardly known till be finds that he must lose her. For 
none of these stern souls will give way an inch. Jacques 
cannot be false to his convictions. Even passionate love has 
no power to draw Mireille into disobedience to her father. 
The characters are strongly and pathetically drawn; and the 
picturesque framework of the mountain farms where the 
action chiefly passes makes a solemn background. 

The Comtesse de Puliga, who writes under the name of 
“ Brada,” has brought out several pleasant stories, among 
which Disparu is worth mentioning. The scene is an ordinary 
country neighbourhood near the banks of the Seine, a neigh- 
bourhood full of friendly people of every day; the picture of 
French country life is true and natural. A charming young 
girl, on the eve of a happy marriage, is plunged into despair 
by the sudden disappearance of her bridegroom. He is such 
an excellent fellow that foul play seems the only explana- 
tion, but the mystery, really a puzzling one, is not easily 
cleared up. 

M. Charles Foley’s stories of the War in La Vendée are not 
well known in England, and ought to be welcomed by our 
large public which cares for spirited adventure. Caur-de-Roi 
—the nickname of a famous Chouan—is the better constructed 
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of these two; there is real distinction in the treatment of 
Florise Perdriel’s love-story, her romantic, self-forgetting 
devotion to the son of her old employer; and real, strong 
excitement in the story of the prisoner’s escape and the fight 
under the walls of Sauges. 

Les Mauvais Gars is longer and of more varied interest, 
dealing with one of the wild robber bands which infested the 
country during that war, attacking either Royalists or 
Republicans as their advantage led them. It is a true and 
stirring picture of the misery and terror of the time. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Lorp DuNRAVEN contributes an informing paper to the new 
Nineteenth Century on the “ Reform of the House of Lords.” 
Lord Dunraven has not much difficulty in meeting the charges 
of Mr. Lloyd-George and others that the House of Lords is 
incompetent and unrepresentative. He reminds us that— 
“This body contains 172 members who have held office under 
the State exclusive of Household appointments, 166 who have sat 
in the House of Commons, 140 who are, or have been, mayors or 
county councillors, about forty who are members of the legal 
profession, and about the same number of men eminent in art, 
science, letters, invention, manufacture, and trade; 207 have 
gerved, or are serving, in the Army or Navy. Furthermore, it 
must be added that, in addition to those who have acquired merit 
and knowledge as chairmen of railway companies, and in other 
positions of an analogous character, the great majority have 
developed business habits, and have derived valuable experience 
of men and matters in the management of large estates and com- 
plicated affairs.” 
As against the charge that the Lords are permanently and 
overwhelmingly Conservative, while regretting the fact, Lord 
Dunraven points out that during the last sixty years the 
Liberals have created two hundred and thirty-eight peerages, 
as against one hundred and eighty-one created under Con- 
servative Administrations. Yet, while doubtful whether 
a system of nomination or election will give us a more 
competent Second Chamber, he is strongly impressed with 
the need of reform, especially in the direction of weeding 
out undesirables and restricting the voting-power of 
absentees, and shares the regret, already expressed in these 
columns, that the matter was not taken in hand during 
the long continuance in power of the Unionist Party. 
— Lord Haliburton’s article in support of universal 
military training was written before Mr. Haldane’s recent 
statement, and consists in great part of logical deductions 
from the War Minister’s earlier dictum to the effect that the 
“ Nation in Arms is the only safeguard to the public interests.” 
In a postscript Lord Haliburton is reluctantly obliged to 
admit that Mr. Haldane has failed to base his reforms on this 
axiom. Lord Haliburton would “ draw closer the Cardwell tie 
between Regulars and Militia, making them the depdt 
battalions of the Regulars, and assigning to them the duty 
of training the youth of the nation.” Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
he pronounces a valuable and essential measure, if universal 
nilitary training cannot be achieved, but quite incapable 
of realising the ideal of “the Nation in Arms.” Mr. 
Fabian Ware emphasises the cleavage in the Unionist 
ranks in his paper on “Conservative Opportunism and 
Imperial Democracy,” condemns the purely critical and 
destructive tactics pursued by the official Opposition, 
and pleads for a constructive policy “imbued with the 
true spirit of Tory democracy”—foreshadowed by Lord 
Beaconsfield and formulated by Lord Randolph Churchill— 
which involves organisation on a democratic basis, Imperial 
Preference, and Tariff Reform. The whole article breathes 
a profound dissatisfaction with the present leadership of the 
Unionist Party, the only references to Mr. Balfour clearly 
condemning his attitude as one of academic inactivity —— 
Dr. Karl Blind’s paper on “The New Situation in Germany ” 
is interesting in view of the author’s record as an active 
participator in the German Revolution of 1848 and his lifelong 
antagonism to autocracy. It is in keeping with this record 
that Dr. Karl Blind welcomes in the recent elections the 
emergence of “a public spirit, at once patriotic and Liberal, 
in the sense of claiming greater Parliamentary privilege 
rr er with which the Imperial Crown will have to reckon 
henceforth.” He is perhaps unjust in his vehement denuncia- 
tions of the Centre as “ Ultramontane, obscurantist, Vaticanist, 
and at heart unpatriotic”; but, on the other band, he is un- 
sparing in his criticisms of the arrogance, dogmatism, and 
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narrow-mindedness of the extreme wing of the Social 
Democratic Party. Without absolutely committing himself, 
it is pretty clear that Dr. Karl Blind’s sympathies are with 
the Revisionists in supporting a proper colonial policy and 
deferring, within due limits, to legitimate national sentiment. 


The editor of the National Review makes great play in the 
“ Episodes of the Month” with the German elections. While 
interpreting the result as a warning to us both politically and 
fiscally, he declares that the Emperor deserved to win because 
he grasped the nettle boldly and appealed against the “ Little 
Germans” to the nation at large on the Imperial issue. He 
overlooks the fact, however, that the result admits equally of 
being interpreted in the light of a victory for the Parliamentary 
principle, preferring to regard the popular vote as ratifying 
the “naval mania” of the Kaiser and equivalent to an 
affirmative answer to the question: “ Are you in favour of 
making all the preparations which the Government considers 
necessary for a war with Great Britain, and of challenging 
that Power when we are ready?” Turning to home affairs, 
the editor professes satisfaction with the attitude of Lord 
Lansdowne in the Lords and the destructive criticism of Mr. 
Balfour in the Commons. At the same time, he entirely 
endorses Mr. Rowland Hunt’s attack on Mr. Balfow’s 
methods of leadership, and vigorously condemns the House of 
Lords for its “ obsequious, not to say servile, attitude during 
twenty years of Unionist government.”——Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett’s historical review of the relations of Church 
and State in France since the passing of the Concordat is 
a most valuable and suggestive paper. In the main it is a 
damaging indictment of the French Church for its vehement, 
uncompromising, and reactionary attitude in the past. He 
points out that up till 1903 the French Government were 
anxious to maintain the Concordat. As to the causes of the 
sudden change he pronounces no definite opinion, but 
mentions, without endorsing it, the theory that it was due 
to the Papal protest against President Loubet’s visit to the 
King of Italy. His view of the course of events since the 
introduction of the Separation Law is briefly this: that tha 
ecclesiastical authorities could not have accepted it as it stood, 
but that the possibilities of compromise were paralysed by the 
extremists on both sides. The practical difficulties and draw- 
backs of the system of Associations are forcibly set forth; but 
the main feature of the article is its unsparing criticism of 
Ultramontanism. Dr. Hagberg Wright sends a discursive, 
but exceedingly readable, account of a recent ramble in 
Russia, in which he records his conversations with represen- 
tatives of all strata in society. One significant fact he does 
well to recall,—that all the higher educational establishments, 
Universities and technical schools, have been practically 
closed for two years. On the whole, however, he is greatly 
impressed by the awakening intelligence of the peasantry, 
and compares them favourably on the score of grit and 
character with the nervous, neurotic people in the towns, 
Mr. Maurice Low, as we have repeatedly had occasion to 
observe, is always readable and instructive; but there are two 
statements in his article on “American Affairs” in this 
month’s issue which give rise to serious misgivings as to the 
accuracy of his information. He speaks of “the culmination 
of the disgraceful intrigue which forced the resignation of Sir 
Mortimer Durand”; and again, he asserts that Admiral 
Davis had been “instructed by the Navy Department to land 
his men” at Kingston. We have good reason to believe that 
whatever was the cause of Sir Mortimer Durand’s resignation, 
it was certainly not a disgraceful intrigue; and as to the 
statement about Admiral Davis, we profess frank scepticism 
as to its correctness. 

The Contemporary Review leads off with three short articles 
on the House of Lords, all of which approach the subject from 
the Liberal standpoint. Lord Stanley of Alderley starts from 
the assumption that no improvement likely to be initiated or 
approved by the House of Lords would come anywhere near 
meeting the minimum demands of Liberals. To frame a new 
Upper Chamber would, in his opinion, be “to waste time, to 
invite criticism, and to rouse no enthusiasm the 
House of Lords does not wish thoroughly to reform itself, 
and no active popular force outside wishes to reform it, but 
only to diminish its power of obstruction.” He accordingly 
suggests the introduction of a Bill within a reasonable time 
before the Dissolution of this Parliament to limit the 
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power of veto of the House of Lords to one Session, and to 
provide that any Bill so rejected may be passed by the House 
of Commons in the following Session, and if so passed may be 
submitted for the Royal assent without coming again before 
the House of Lords. “Such a Bill,” he continues, “would 
most probably be thrown out by the House of Lords, and 
thereupon on a Dissolution would be one of the important 
questions for the consideration of the electorate. Should the 
new House of Commons again by an effective majority pass 
the Bill, the House of Lords by its more recent tradition and 
by the admission of its prominent members [reference is here 
made to a recent utterance of Lord Lansdowne] would be 
precluded from rejecting it.” Mr. L. T. Hobhouse does not 
dismiss reconstitution as impracticable, but holds that the 
way thereto lies through the veto. He suggests, therefore, 
beginning with a declaratory Resolution modelled on those 
of 1866, to be followed up by a Bill restricting the veto. If 
this be thrown out, then he approves of the creation of Peers, 
with resort to the Referendum as an alternative to Dissolution. 
Mr. Corrie Grant, M.P., dismisses “ending” as condemned 
by all serious politicians, and “mending” as a much more 
inviting but much more dangerous proposal. The Lords, he 
asserts, do not want it, and “the country does not want the 
House of Lords made more able, even than it is at present, to 
impose its will upon the people of the country.” He finds 
the proposals for restricting the veto approved by Lord 
Stanley impracticable and ineffective, chiefly because they 
give “no protection whatever against the mischievous activity 
of 2 Tory House of Commons,” and finds the true solution in 
a plan by which— 

“1. Every constitutional amendment shall for the future be 
submitted to a vote of the whole electorate of the country. 
2. Every Bill rejected by the House of Lords shall, if reference is 
demanded by the House of Commons or by some fixed proportion 
of the electorate, be submitted to a similar vote. 3. Every Bill, 
if reference is demanded by a (larger) fixed proportion of the 
electorate, shall also be submitted to the vote.” 

All three papers exhibit the inherent weakness of the 
attitude which simultaneously declares the need of a 
revising Chamber, and refuses to grant it the strength 
which renders revision efficacious ——Professor Goldwin 
Smith discusses the relations of Canada, England, and 
the United States with his usual candour and detachment. 
He admits the inestimable heritage which the Colonies 
have derived from the Mother-country in many ways; a 
less blessed heritage, in his opinion, is that of the party 
system of government, prolonged when the basis of principle 
has ceased to exist. Party has degenerated into faction; 
political corruption is aggravated by the want of political 
cohesion as well as of territorial unity, and “ graft” extends 
through the political frame. For the rest, Professor Goldwin 
Smith notes the loosening of the tie of race with Britain by 
foreign immigration, and of political connexion by our with- 
drawal as a military Power from the continent. TZmancipation 
from Imperial control, in his view, is only a question of time ; 
annexation by the United States is not a question of practical 
politics ; “the idea that the people of the United States have 
any design against Canadian independence may be entirely 
dismissed ”; but “the feeling of British Canadians towards 
the Mother Country being what it is, the union of Canada 
with the United States, should it ever come, in place of 
a precarious, uneasy, and barren supremacy, with an 
impracticable duty of military defence, would give England 
a strong moral influence in the Councils of the Western 
Continent.” We may demur to the writer’s conclusions and 
dispute some of his premisses, but his aloofness, his high 
character, bis wide knowledge of history, and a certain 
Olympian directness of utterance command respectful 
attention for his views even when they least carry con- 
viction. Mr. J. L. Hammond, writing on “The Future 
of the Volunteers,” while upholding the need for re- 
organising and popularising this branch of our forces, 
makes a strong, and, as we think, most unwarranted, 
attack on rifle clubs and Cadet corps, on the ground 
that “until we have enough money to make the Volunteers 
an effective. and democratic army, we cannot afford to 
spend anything on the much less important object of 
teaching the use of the rifle to a number of men who will 
learn nothing else of the art of war.” Mr. H. Beresford 
Butler discusses the German elections, his moral in the main 
corresponding to that drawn by Dr. Karl Blind in the 





Nineteenth Century,—viz., that the result, though apparently 
a triumph for personal government, may tend to strengthen 
the position of the Reichstag as the guardian of Constitutional 
and personal liberty. 


Readers of L’Ile Inconnue will be glad to hear that an 
English version of this delightful book is about to appear 
thus securing a wider public for this friendly account of our. 
selves. The Fortnightly Review publishes a chapter of the 
new translation. This chapter, which is one of generalisations, 
is somewhat too epigrammatic, truth being sacrificed, or at 
any rate strained, for the sake of a balanced sentence. Ip 
the book itself, when we get conversations and studies of 
individual characters there is more resemblance to nature 
and a truer insight. Although by no means blind to our fail. 
ings, “ Pierre de Coulevain” is a kindly critic.-—-Mr. Harold 
Boulton writes an account of twenty years’ work carried on 
at the House of Shelter established at the Docks as the result 
of a charitable appeal made in this magazine. This shelter 
seems to be worked with the least possible amount of red- 
tape and committees’ reports, and to this fact we are told it 
owes its success. The principle adopted is that the barest 
necessities of life are given to those who seek help, but 
individual attention and advice are at the service of all 
who come. Mr. Boulton attaches great importance to 
hard fare given to the inmates, for he tells us that so 
much is now done in London in the way of night shelters 
and soup kitchens that the real loafer has become particular, 
The undesirable does not want work, and so avoids the 
place where a real attempt is made to procure it for him. 
One great aim has been to find out possible means of employ- 
ment for those who are out of work on account of the season. 
Thus the winter occupation of the summer seaside musicians 
is found to be that of lunatic asylum attendants. Emigration 
is encouraged, and Mr. Boulton says that men who seemed 
helpless to make continuous efforts here are able to get on in 
a less organised country where not to work is to starve.-— 
Mr. Malbam-Dembleby professes to lift the Bronté veil, but 
his writing is obscure and involved. He has found a feuilleton 
by Eugéne Sue which is curious, as it certainly indicates a 
knowledge of Charlotte Bronté, and of Monsieur and Madame 
Héger at Brussels. But when it comes to identifying the 
original of M. Paul as Heathcliff we must pause. The passion 
for finding hidden meanings has caused the writer to assert 
that Charlotte, and not Emily, wrote Wuthering Heights. This 
assumption necessarily assumes an unthinkable insincerity 
when we remember the preface written to the book by the elder 
sister after Emily’s death. 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn in Blackwood describes an experiment 
in tobacco-growing in Ireland. If the success of the venture 
can be repeated on a large scale, a new element of prosperity 
ought to enter into Irish farming. It is only recently that 
the experiment has been possible owing to the Treasury 
restrictions upon the cultivation of tobacco. In the seventeenth 
century tobacco-growing succeeded so well in Ireland that the 
colony of Maryland became alarmed, and to pacify them 
Charles IL., on the advice of the Mr. Chamberlain of that day, 
promoted Imperial ideas by prohibiting the growing of the 
plant in Ireland. After the Act of Union the industry was 
revived, Maryland having removed itself from the Empire, in 
spite of its preferential treatment. But then the English 
manufacturers and Custom-house officials became alarmed 
by underselling and smuggling, and in 1829 the industry was 
again destroyed. It is only quite recently that the prohibition 
has been removed. Mr. Gwynn describes the experimental 
work of Colonel Everard, who seems to have brought to bear 
on the project great perseverance and no small amount of 
skill in scientific farming. This year he is growing twenty- 
five varieties of the plant, in order to find out the most suitable 
kind.——-Mr. David Fraser's account of his stay in the small 
Manchurian town of Fakumén for some months during the war 
is well worth reading. The house in which Mr. Fraser lived 
belonged to a Chinese family, which appears to have established 
itself firmly in his affections. The two children of eleven and 
seven, whose names when translated were Virtuous Plum and 
A Little Repayment, seem to have been charming, and to have 
made great friends with the foreign visitor. The Japanese 
army made its presence felt very definitely in the town, 
cutting off the head of anybody who was suspected of com- 
municating with the Russians. In the market-place a box 
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was placed, into which secret accusations were put, and 
robably many false charges were thus brought by spiteful 
jnbabitants against their neighbours. The Japanese did not 
care; the death of an innocent person was as useful a deterrent 
as that of one who was guilty. One good result of the occupa- 
tion of the town was that the inhabitants were forced to look 
after sanitary matters, and the principal inhabitants formed 
the “Society for the Return to Good,” which accomplished 
excellently organised work. 

In the Monthly Review Colonel Pollock discusses Mr. 
Haldane’s Army proposals. The view taken of them is 
favourable, except in one particular——Mr. Bernard §S. 
Gilbert takes flying-machines quite seriously, and proceeds 
to forecast the state of things when they become general. 
What will be the remedy, we wonder, for the unhappy 

eople on the earth when empty bottles and douches 
of lubricating-oil descend upon them from the sky? When 
the first schemes of the railways were being discussed in the 
House of Commons a Member described with horror the 
trains rushing through the fields and declared that “the 
cattle would view them with dismay.” What will be the 
feelings of the householder when a shattered flying-machine 
collapses upon the roof of his house or becomes entangled in 
his conservatory and cucumber-frames? Mr. Gilbert says 
that the imminence of all these questions is only delayed by 
the difficulty of solving the problem of balance. Might it 
not be advisable, before this happy solution is arrived at, for 
us to be prepared for a wholly new state of things ? Signor 
Biagi gives an account of an interesting book written in the 
fourteenth century by a Florentine merchant to teach good 
manners and conduct. The mixture of high-toned principles 
and shrewd, not to say sharp, business methods is curious,—a 
mixture which one cannot help feeling probably existed in the 
characters of those stately rows of Florentines painted by 
Masaccio. A striking commentary on the insecurity of the 
times is the recommendation that a house should be 
provisioned with two years’ supply of corn and oil. 

The Independent Review is about to change its name—why 
we are not told—but henceforth it will be called the Albany 
Review. Can it be that those concerned with tlhe management 
have discovered that independence is the last thing to be 
found in the organ of a party, even though that party be 
Socialistic Radical ? It is hard to imagine a less conclusive 
piece of argument than Mr. H. A. Law’s plea for Home-rule, 
To state the most favourable things in support of the change, 
and to ignore entirely all those reasons which have been 
urged on the other side, is not to be convincing. As a specimen 
of the reasoning we may note Mr. Law's quotation of a state- 
ment that although Ireland has only a quarter the crime of 
Scotland, her police force is twice as large. But no mention 
is made in this connexion of the tendency of political agitation 
to develop into crime at short notice. Nor does the writer 
appear to see the connexion between this lurge police force 
and his statement that the “Sinn Fein” party of the towns 
may in the future, if Home-rule is denied, resort to force. At 
the same time, Mr. Law is under no delusions as to the effect 
of insurrection against modern rifles. Sir Edmund Verney 
writes of the complications which make land such a difficult 
thing to buy and sell. He would in some way prevent the 
raising of money on land except for short periods, and so do 
away with the fearful complications of the family settle- 
ment. Sir Edmund says that he has lately had to give up 
a plan for selling four hundred acres in plots on account of 
the outrageous cost of dealing with settled land. Mr. F. W. 
Hirst says that we ought to have a great Budget, and then 
proceeds to indicate his own proposals. These include, as a 
matter of course, old-age pensions. Mr. Hirst sees a chance 
of getting a large sum—£216,000,000—by means of Army 
reform. He says :— 


“The increase in the numbers of our regular army between 
1898 and 1906 was over 60,000, which means at £100 per man an 
annual charge of six millions, or a capital charge of no less than 
£216,000,000...... If we could get rid of this incubus of 
60,000 superfluous soldiers most of the great landlords of 
wane and Scotland could be bought out on equitable 
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NOVELS. 


RUNNING WATER.® 
It is good to think that Mr. Mason's incursion into the arena 
of politics is not to be allowed to interfere with his literary 
activities, and that he is by no means prepared to give up to 
party what was meant for the larger constituency of novel- 
readers. There are excellent precedents for leading this blame- 
less sort of double life, from Disraeli onwards, and though 
Running Water may not enhance the reputation of the author of 
The Four Feathers, it has many of the engaging qualities which 
mark his earlier ventures, and is, at any rate, sure of a warm 
welcome from all votaries of mountaineering,—the greatest and 
most enthralling of pastimes. Hero and heroine are both sealed 
of the tribe of climbers, and the comradeship of that great 
brotherhood inspires the best pages of the story. “There are 
no friendships,” says tke old guide, Michel Revailloud, “like 
those made amongst the snows,” and there is nothing more 
touching in the book than the scene in which Michel contem- 
plates the abandonment of his calling :-— 


“*T wish you were coming with me, Michel,’ Chayne said, and at 
once the animation died out of Michel’s face. He became once more 
a sad, dispirited man. ‘Alas, monsieur,’ he said, ‘I have crossed 
my last Col. Ihaveascended my last mountain.’—‘ You, Michel ? ’ 
cried Chayne.— Yes, monsieur, I,’ replied Michel quietly. ‘I 
have grown old. My eyes hurt me on the mountains, and my 
feet burn. Iam no longer fit for anything except to lead mulea 
up to the Montenvers and conduct parties on the mer de glace.’ 
Chayne stared at Michel Revailloud. He thought of what the 
guide’s life had been, of its interest, its energy, its achievement. 
More than one of those aiguilles towering upon his left hand, inte 
the sky, had been first conquered by Michel Revailloud. And 
how he had enjoyed it all! What resource ho had shown, what 
cheerfulness. Remorse gradually seized upon Chayne as he 
looked across the little iron table at his guide. ‘ Yes, it is a little 
sad,’ continued Revailloud. ‘But I think that towards the end, 
life is always a little sad, if’—and the note of warning once more 
was audible—‘if one has no well-loved companion to share one’s 
memories.” The very resignation of Michel’s voice brought 
Chayne to a yet deeper compunction. The wistful melody still 
throbbed high and sank, and soared again above the murmurs of 
the passers-by and floated away upon the clear hot starlit night 
Chayne wondered with what words it spoke to his old guide. He 
looked at the tired sad face on which a smile of friendliness now 
played, and his heart ached. He felt some shame that his own 
troubles had so engrossed him. After all, Lattery was not greatly te 
be pitied. That was truc. He himself too was young. There would 
come other summers, other friends. The real irreparable trouble sat 
there before him on the other side of the iron table, the trouble 
of an old age to be lived out in loneliness. ‘ You never married, 
Michel?’ he said —‘No. There was a time, long ago, when I 
would have liked to,’ the guide auswered simply. ‘But I think 
now it was as well that I did not get my way. She was very 
extravagant. She would have needed much money, and guides 
are poor people, monsieur—not like your professional cricketers,’ 
he said with a laugh. And then he turned towards the massive 
wall of mountains. Here and there a slim rock spire, the Dru or 
the Charmoz, pointed a finger to the stars, here and there an ice- 
field glimmered like a white mist held in a fold of the hills. But 
to Michel Revailloud, the whole vast range was spread out as on 
a raised map, buttress and peak, and dome of snow from the 
Aiguille d’Argentiére in the east to the summit of Mont Blanc in 
the west. In his thoughts he turned from mountain to mountain 
and found each one, majestic and beautiful, dear as a living 
friend, and hallowed with recollections. He remembered days 
when they had called, and not in vain, for courage and endurance, 
days of blinding snow-storms and bitter winds which had caught 
him half-way up some ice-glazed precipice of rock or on some long 
steep ice-slope crusted dangerously with thin snow into which 
the axe must cut deep hour after hour, however frozen the fingers, 
or tired the limbs. He recalled the thrill of joy with which, after 
many vain attempts, he the first of men had stepped on to the 
small topmost pinnacle of this or that new peak. He recalled the 
days of travel, the long glacier walks on the high level from 
Chamonix to Zermatt, and from Zermatt again to the Oberland; 
the still clear mornings and the pink flush upon some high white 
cone which told that somewhere the sun had risen; and the un- 
known ridges where expected difficulties suddenly vanished at 
the climber’s approach, and others where an easy scramble 
suddenly turned into the most difficult of climbs. Michel raised 
his glass in the air. ‘Here is good-bye to you —the long good- 
bye,’ he said, and his voice broke.” 

Michel Revailloud, we may note, is not only a great guide and 
a fine fellow, but he is the good genius of the plot, since it is 
he who brings about the meeting at the Pavillon de Lognan 
so fraught with romance and responsibility for that chivalrous 
young officer, Captain Chayne Chayne had already met 
Sylvia, and thought ber an overdressed doll, “a child of the 
casinos and the bathing beaches”; but now he was forced to 


* Running Water. By A. E. W. Mason. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
[6s.) 
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revise his verdict. “She was simply and warmly dressed in a 
way which suggested business.” She was also extremely 
pretty, and, though it was her first mountain, climbed the 
Aiguille d’Argentiére in first-rate style. This, it should be 
explained, is not an instance of the old convention by which 
a heroine sings or dances perfectly without any instruction. 
Sylvia, though she was wholly unaware of the fact at the time, 
was the daughter of a famous climber, Gabriel Strood by 
name, who had mysteriously disappeared some twenty-five 
years before. Indeed, if the story had a subtitle it might 
well be “The Mystery of Gabriel Strood.” Happily, the 
climbing instinct was the only trait she inherited from 
her parents, Mrs. Thesiger being an adventuress with a 
lurid past, while Gabriel Strood had served a long period 
of imprisonment at Portland, and on his release had settled 
down under an alias to the pursuit of card-sharping, forging, 
and pigeon-plucking, sometimes on his own account, some- 
times in partnership with a villainous “ West-end attorney.” 
After this momentous climb, Sylvia quarrels with her 
mother and joins her father, whom she has never seen, in 
London. It is eminently a case of out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. Mrs. Thesiger was disreputable, but Garratt 
Skinner (alias Gabriel Strood), spite of his superficial geniality, 
was always ready, in the last resort, to drug, poison, or make 
away with his victims. It takes very little time for Sylvia to 
realise that her father is using her as a decoy; but after 
summoning her champion to rescue her, she refuses his 
honourable offer of marriage, out of an ultra-Quixotic resolve 
to remain on with her father, at the risk of forfeiting the 
respect of her only friend, on the off-chance of regenerating 
a worthless, ill-emannered, and unattractive weakling. 

It must, we fear, be admitted that the latter half of the 
story, with its lapse into somewhat sordid melodrama, is a 
great falling off from the opening amid the peaks and passes 
of Switzerland. Signs of hasty workmanship are not wanting, 
and at a critical stage of the narrative the curtain is dropped 
for several months. Still, the story is briskly carried through, 
and Sylvia, untarnished and untainted by her surroundings, 
escapes ultimately into the haven of matrimony. Mr. Mason, 
however, has done better work before, and, politics permitting, 
will, we trust, improve upon this happily named but unequal 
romance. 








The Memories of Ronald Love. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—This is an extraordinarily poignant story concern- 
ing a little boy who has the misfortune to be illegitimate. It is 
hardly possible for a tender-hearted reader to endure the account 
of Ronald’s dreadful time at school, and, indeed, the whole tragedy 
of the little boy’s fate is almost too touching to be borne. 
There is relief, however, for lacerated feelings in the end of the 
volume, when Ronald runs away to his father, and to Eleanor, 
the woman whom his father has married, who receives him and 
treats him with the truest and tenderest maternal love. The 
figure of Eleanor is singularly well drawn and beautiful, and she 
has a breadth of outlook which is rare,—notin womenalone. Her 
forgiveness of her husband’s sin, and of his silence to her, and her 
acceptance of the consequences of his former relations with poor 
Nancie are finely drawn, and the book at the end leaves an 
impression which is not altogether painful. Still, it may be 
said that Mrs. Mann almost abuses the author’s privilege of 
wringing the heart of the reader. In fact, any one who is 
sensitive to the sorrows of childhood will find that the very 
truth and vividness of her writing make the book well-nigh 
intolerable. 

Davray’s Affairs. By Reginald Turner. (Greening and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Richard Davray is a novelist whose relations with 
the other sex are decidedly peculiar to himself. He is entirely 
unable to be in love with a woman and at the same time to treat 
her as a comrade, and being in love with his wife, he behaves to 
her exactly as if she were Nora in The Doll’s House. On finding 
this out, the reader will not be surprised to discover that 
intellectual relations with another woman are necessary to Mr. 
Davray’s happiness. But it is a slight shock to find that, three- 
quarters of the way through the story, the wife and Mrs. 
Malden—the other woman—change places. Mr. Reginald Turner 
has not managed this volte-face in a manner which is convincing, 

and from the moment that it occurs the reader will lose interest 
in the novel. The writing is clever, and the dialogues are 
enlivened with a plentiful sprinkling of entertaining epigrams, 
but the book cannot be pronounced a complete success owing to 
the inherent improbability of the plot. 
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For Maisie. By Katharine Tynan (Katharine Tynan Hi 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a mo ‘owe 
constructed of not very solid materials, but written with much of 
Mrs. Tynan Hinkson’s usual charm and colour. She has, however 
unfortunately yielded to the temptation of introducing a Duke, 
who might, for the purposes of the story, just as well be a plain 
country gentleman. But this “ducal fever” is at the moment 
so infectious amongst novelists that it may perhaps be accounted 
Mrs, Hinkson’s misfortune, and not her fault, that she has caught 
it. The figure of Kit Wells is not as distinctly realised asit should 
have been, but those people who like a pleasant little love story 
which they rightly feel convinced is going to end well are heartily 
recommended to read For Maisie. 











CURRENT LITERATURE, 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. 

Sir Walter Ralegh: a Drama in Five Acts. By H. A. A. Cruso, 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—Mr. Cruso’s introduction, in which 
in a few sentences he epitomises with great aptness the character 
and career of Ralegh, prepares us for a drama which shall at all 
events be ambitious. We are not disappointed, for not only ig 
the reach great, but the grasp is strong. The time chosen 
in the tragedy of the “last of the Tudors” is the two closing 
years of his life. The action begins with Ralegh’s return from 
the Tower and his despatch upon the wild-goose chase to Guiana, 
and ends dramatically, not with his death, but with the vengeance 
which immediately fell thereafter on the authors of it. Each of 
the acts has many scenes, sometimes in prose, sometimes in versa 
which has caught much both of the Elizabethan dignity and 
humour. Ralegh himself in all the glory of his tragic failure ig 
such a portrait as his lovers would desire. His defence before the 
Council is the last act in a fine instance of a complex argument 
in verse which never ceases to be poetry. Mr. Cruso seems to us 
to show a true instinct in avoiding the scaffold scene, and re- 
vealing to us the last of his hero in the Gate-House at West- 
minster, and in letting the curtain fall on Lady Ralegh’s soliloquy 
in St. Margaret’s Church :— 


© Thou and I, my Lord, 
Were born into another world, an England 
Tllimitably lit with honour’s beams, 
A laughing land, alert for liberty, 
Fresh like God’s morning to a tired earth, 
And in her school of merry discipline 
We learned old English lore, that he smites well 
Whose heart sings with the music of his sword; 
Bat who himself is smitten, who affronts 
Hate, prison, poverty, nay, death itself, 
For some far light that flickers through the thorng 
Of this fair hating haunted wilderness, 
And with glad eyes and unabated hands 
Smiles in the frown of fortune ;—he nears God.” 


Lady Ralegh herself is drawn with great tenderness and delicacy, 
and as a contrast we have a living portrait of that terrible 
woman, Lady Kildare. Excellent, too, are some of the others, 
Arundel, Gondomar, and the King, and the sailors and peasants 
speak with a Shakespearean raciness. We congratulate Mr. Cruso 
on a very fine poem and a very notable achievement. We have 
quoted one specimen of his eloquent verse, but we cannot refrain 
from adding another, from the speech of Ralegh before he 


sails :— 
* You tell me I shall die; it may be so; 

I have wooed death a hundred times before, 
In battle, in disgrace, and not the least 
In this long loneliness of all my friends 
Who call to me from out the shining past ; 
They live, and I and all their years are dead, 
We were death's lovers, I the laggard last ; 
The bridal waits forme. You mock my hopeP 
Hope is the vision on a dead man’s face; 
For who beholding all life’s puny cares, 
Meshed in the net of circumstance, mistook 
By all his dearest, thwarted in good aims, 
Wills not, desires not, knows not that this present 
Must crumble from him at the touch of time, 
And his own body utterly decay, 
Ere this strange new free blossoming be born 
Whose stirring he must feel but never see?” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the weck as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Samuel Johnson. By Walter Raleigh. (Clarendon Press. 1s. 
net.)—It is an excellent test of a man’s “ head and heart” to see 
what he thinks of Samuel Johnson. If he speaks of himas a bear 
or a sloven, if he insists on the pompous style or the narrow 
political outlook, we may be sure that there is something wanting. 
The criticism may be true, but it ought to be silenced by the 
greatness of the man. Professor Raleigh, delivering the “ Leslie 
Stephen Lecture” at Cambridge, his first University, “the place 
of early friendships and dreams and idleness”—this last an 
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eee, 
exquisite touch—answers the test admirably. What he says of 


the felicitous relation between Johnson and Boswell, and what 
he lets us see of the Johnson whom Boswell does not describe, 
the essayist Johnson, is all that could be desired. We specially 
commend to readers who may not know it the humorous review of 
Soame Jenyns’s treatise on the origin of evil. It shows that the 
Dootor could be playful, if it seemed good to him. It is, we 
suppose, idle to recommend the Rambler. The world has agreed 
to pass if over. And the day has gone by for a volume of the 
«Beauties of Johnson.” We have to fall back on Boswell after all. 
But it may do some good to repeat with all emphasis that this is 
one of the very few books which one may take down from its 
shelf whenever one pleases, and as often as one pleases, and never 


find dull. 


Carlyle and the London Library. Letters, &c., Arranged by 
Mary Christie. Edited by Frederic Harrison, Litt.D. (Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Mary Christie, to whom the readers 
of the Spectator owe more instruction and entertainment than 
they are aware of, found some letters addressed by Thomas 
Carlyle to her father, W. D. Christie. They concern the founda- 
tion of the London Library, an undertaking in which Carlyle took 
a keen interest. The British Museum did not satisfy him,—he 
wrote, it must be remembered, in the days of the old Reading 
Room, an ill-ventilated, crowded room, haunted by a peculiarly 
virulent “ British Museum” flea. He hated reading books in 
company, and of course borrowing is impossible. Hence the con- 
ception of the London Library. He develops the idea in a 
pumber of eminently characteristic letters. Then we read about 
the choice of a librarian, and about other matters which the 
founders had to consider and deal with. The story is full of 
interest, and the result, as we see it now, most satisfactory. 
There is nothing quite like the London Library, we take it, in 
the world. ‘ 





Twenty Years of the Republic. By Harry Thurston Peck, 
LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.)—Dr. Peck tells us some 
curious stories about politicel, commercial, and social matters 
in the United States during the last twenty years. We read 
about the Oil Trusts, about the Conventions for nominating 
Presidents, about the “spoils of office” system, and about other 
things. These stories are profoundly interesting; we commend 
them to the attention of readers on this side; but we feel it is 
wiser to leave them where they are. One set of figures we may 
quote from a paper laid before the Senate by one of the Senators 
from Maine. It gives the changes effected by the Cleveland 
Administration,—it will be remembered that the Democrats had 
returned to power after a long period of exclusion. Of 55,599 
office-holders, 42,555 were dispossessed, among them all the 
Surveyors of Customs, naval officers, and territorial Governors, 
and all but one of the Foreign Ministers. The President after- 
wards said of this and other matters: “ You know the things in 
which I yielded; but no one save myself can ever know the 
things which I resisted.” Dr. Peck is strongly anti-British in 
his comments on the Venezuelan business. It might be well to 
remember that the Monroe doctrine is not exactly the same thing 
to Britain with her vast North American possessions; that 
Venezuela, as the United States has since discovered, is not a 
very satisfactory Government; and that the results of the arbitra- 
tion practically established British claims. And it can scarcely 
be denied that there used to be something of brag and bluff in 
American diplomacy. 


The Date of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. By Douglass 
Round, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. net.)—Mr. Round 
thinks that the Epistle was written at some time in the year 
49 or very early in 50 A.D. This would put it before the Council 
of Jerusalem. He supposes that the Judaisers who troubled the 
Church at Antioch did the same for the Churches of Galatia. He 
argues that if the Council had been held when the Epistle was 
written St. Paul would have quoted its decree. We neither 
assent nor dissent, but welcome the very reasonable and moderate 
tone of the writer. It is, of course, interesting to consider the 
force of an argument which would make Galatians the earliest 
book in the New Testament Canon. 


Home Prayers for Morning and Evening Worship. By A. Morris 
Stewart, D.D. (Andrew Melrose 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This volume supplies daily prayers for four weeks, with forms 
for public and private occasions, such as great festivals and times 
of special family interest. The language is simple and direct; 
20 one can complain that the services provided are too long. Our 
only criticism is that some participation in the utterances by 
others than the one who leads the devotion would have made 
them more satisfying to many. 


Pictures in Colour by James Orrock and 
Sir James Linton. Story by Walter Wood. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 15s. net.)—Mr. W. Shaw Sparrow, who edits this 
volume, complains that the oldest portraits of Mary are “ stiff 
and formal works with as much seduction about them, perhaps, 
as the income-tax possesses,”—there is certainly one exception 
to this criticism, besides the effigy in Westminster Abbey. 
Accordingly Sir James Linton, in the portrait which serves as a 
frontispiece and in his various picturings of scenes in Mary’s life 
and of persons connected with her, takes a free hand. Mr. Wood 
represents her life in a favourable light, making the best of the 
Darnley-Bothwell episode. 


Mary Queen of Scots. 


Victoria History of the County of Essex. Vol. II. (A. Constable 
and Co. 3is. 6d. net.)—The “ Ecclesiastical History” of Essex is 
more than usually interesting, especially when we reach the revolu- 
tionary period of the sixteenth century. A valor of 1291 gives 
us three rectories at about £1,000 a year —this sum is translated 
into its modern equivalent—nine at £720 and upwards, and 
twenty-nine at £480. On the other hand, sixty benefices were 
worth but £60 or less. The Protestant, and afterwards the 
Puritan, movement were very vigorous in the county. “In no 
other part of England were the horrors of the Marian persecution 
so brought home to the people as in the county of Essex.” When 
the Elizabethan settlement took place, some thirty incumbents 
were sooner or later ejected for refusing to subscribe. Many 
more seem to have suffered when the Long Parliament took in 
hand the business of ecclesiastical reform. At St. Bartholomew’s 
Day one hundred and sixteen were ejected. When the Declaration 
of Indulgence was made, forty-two Presbyterian, twelve Con- 
gregational,and one Baptist ministers obtained licenses. In 1676 
Bishop Compton caused a census of Essex to be made, with the 
result that 36,525 Conformists, 1,513 Nonconformists, and 120 
Papists were returned. The religious houses numbered forty- 
nine, among the chief being Waltham and Barking (both Bene- 
dictine), Coggeshall (Cistercian), and St. Botolph at Colchester 
(Augustinian). The volume generally conforms to the high 
standard of the series. 





Life in Ancient Athens. By T. G. Tucker. (Macmillan and Co, 
5s.) —Professor Tucker gives us here some account of the “ Social 
and Public Life of a Classieal Athenian from Day to Day.” He 
begins with a useful limitation of his subject. It is Athens, not 
Greek city life in general, of which he is treating—our readers 
will remember the contrast which Socrates in the Crito makes 
with Thebes and Thessaly—and it is Athens in the period 440-330. 
(We are inclined to think that both dates should have been a 
little earlier. The Athenian of the fourth century had lost some 
of the qualities which had distinguished his predecessors in the 
fifth.) Our author guides us—and no little guidance is wanted— 
through Athenian life, the duties, for instance, of the political 
Assembly and of the Law Courts, the latter a much-complicated 
arrangement, and he takes an individual citizen, Pasicles by name, 
whom he brings before us as a child, a boy, a young man, 
a bridegroom, and in his daily life as a pater-familias. All 
this is vory carefully done, and in a thoroughly effective 
style. We have an immense amount of information about 
Athenian life; but it is necessary to distinguish period 
from period, and we have to beware of generalities. Of course 
the picture that Professor Tucker gives us is to a certain extent 
ideal. Such a picture must be. We have a fairly accurate 
knowledge of what Athenian institutions, public and private, 
were meant to be, and we know something of the corruptions 
which crept in. "Eo@Ads piv yap Grads pupideis 52 Kaxws, said the 
adage, and the xax@s defies anything like a complete enumera- 
tion. We have sufficient intimations here of what actually 
happened, but generally Professor Tucker gives us, and is right 
in giving us, what was intended to happen. This is a most 
instructive and illuminating book.——The reader very 
profitably supplement the information to be found in this volume 
by the study of Greek Morality in Relation to Institutions, by 
W. H. S. Jones, M.A. (Blackie and Son, 5s. net). Here 
too we have, and, it may be, cannot but have, a certain 
amount of idealisation. Mr. Jones does well to vindicate 
the Greek character in many of the provinces of hnman 
life. In some respects the average Athenian citizen had a 
higher standard than the average Englishman. He took his 
political duties more seriously; he discharged some functions, 
the judicial, for instance, which the Englishman regards as 
a weariness, or does his best to escape. The gravest defect 
in his character was the almost absolute want of any ideal 
of personal purity. Even the highest morality scarcely con- 
demned any breach of chastity that did not interfere with matri- 
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woman, not the married man, who was bound. Of course, the 
philanthropic virtues were absent. These are serious drawbacks. 
But, apart from these considerations, Mr. Jones’s treatment of his 
theme is all that could be desired. 


Some curious details of English life are given in The Yorkshire 
Coiners and Old and Prehistoric Halifax, by H. Ling Roth, Hon. 
Curator of the Bankfield Museum, Halifax (F. King and Son, 
Halifax, 21s. net). The “Coiners” were a set of men who 
worked with sinister activity during the period 1769-83, and 
Mr. Roth has collected a great number of notable facts about 
their proceedings, illustrated with facsimile reproductions of 
their handiwork. In 1769 Superintendent Dighton, who had 
been very active in the execution of his duty, was robbed and 
murdered. Dighton had been in communication with one James 
Broadbent, who had turned informer. Then begins a strange 
story. “Notes on Old Halifax” gives us information of a less 
tragical kind about the town from an early date.-——With this 
may be mentioned another study of life in bygone days, The 
Hammermen of Edinburgh, by John Smith (Bagster and Sons, 
10s. 6d. net). It must not be supposed that there was anything 
disreputable about the “Hammermen.” They were a Guild of 
artisans, who were incorporated in 1483 (the term includes black- 
smiths, goldsmiths, armourers, and other workers in metal). The 
Guild had its altar in St. Giles’s Church. Here we have extracts 
from its records during the period 1494-1568, including many 
details of ecclesiastical and civil life. 


Recollections of a Humourist, Grave and Gay. By Arthur 
William 4 Beckett. (Sir Isaac Pitmanand Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. & Beckett, who describes himself as having been “for more 
than twenty years assistant-editor of Punch,” has written a 
pleasant record of experiences, literary and social. He was 
a clerk in the War Office for a while and found too little 
to do, and in the Post Office Savings Bank department and 
found too much. Did he contribute to Punch a jest which 
remains in our memory of one clerk saying to another: “Tea 
at breakfast? Certainly not,—it would keep me awake all day ”? 
He tells us about amateur theatricals, about Volunteering, and 
about writing for the Press—his chief subject—and herein 
about Punch. There isa fair sprinkling of amusing stories, but 
not many that seem to lend themselves to quotation. The interview 
between Lord Panmure and the Commissioner whom the War 
Office was sending to the Crimea is good. The Secretary specially 
sent for him, and the substance of his instructions was: “ Be civil 
to Mr. Russell of the Times.” ‘Then there is a pleasant practical 
joke which those who know The Lady of Lyons will appreciate. 
Mr. & Beckett had the part of Third Officer, whose duty it was to 
say: “Promotion is rapid in the French Army,—I was made a 
Lieutenant yesterday.” ‘he First Officer and the Second said 
the same,—the object being to show how it was that “Claude 
Melnotte,” a peasant in Act I., was a Colonel in Act IIT. First 
Officer was made up as a man of twenty-five, Second some years 
younger, Third was to be a stripling of seventeen. But he actually 
came on as a tottering old man, helping himself along with a 
stick. 


Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. are publishing a series of reprints 


under the title of “Popular Classics,” each volume with designed 
title-page and frontispiece (10d. and Is. 6d. net). Among the 
volumes published are the De Imitatione Christi, The Poems of 
Richard Lovelace, Goethe’s Faust, Translated by John Anster, 
Jewish Artisan Life (in the time of Christ), by F. Delitzsch, 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, and Doran’s 
Monarchs Retired from Business. The volumes are good in respect 
of paper and print, and certainly cheap at the price charged. 

Messrs. G. Routledge and Sons have added to their “ New 
Universal Library” the earlier works of John Ruskin, The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, The Stones of Venice (3 vols.), Modern 
Painters (5 vols.), Unto This Last, Two Paths, A Joy for Ever, 
Elements of Drawing, Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 
Selections from the Writings of Ruskin, in all 15 vols. (1s. 
net each). It is certainly a great thing that books which 
not many years ago could be purchased only for scores 
of pounds, if they could be purchased at all, may now be 
obtained for less than as many shillings. But when these 
books are described as “The Universal Ruskin” some protest 
must be made. Any one would naturally suppose “ The Universal 
Ruskin” to mean the whole of Ruskin. The title of the series 
lends itself in a way to the impression. It would have been right, 
therefore, to keep to the exact title scrupulously. Would it be too 
much to ask that when some of an author’s books are out of 
copyright and some are not, and where the non-copyright books 
are printed without later additions, corrections, prefaces, &c., the 
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facts should be stated? Not long ago we remember reading an 
editor’s introduction the writer of which went to the length of 
hinting pretty broadly that all the author’s work that had not yet 
passed out of copyright was not worth reading. 


The Bibliography of Swedenborg’s Works. By the Rev. James 
Hyde. (Swedenborg Society. 31s. 6d.)—This is a quarto volume 
of more than seven hundred pages, with between three and four 
thousand items. All manuscripts, published books, new editions 
and reprints, are given, and a separate part supplies a list of 
portraits, painted and others. It is indeed a labour of love; 
but then a follower of Swedenborg is sure, we may say, to be an 
enthusiast. 
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Gould (S. B.), A Book of the Pyrenees, er 8vo (Methuen) 
Grant (A. J.), Outlines of European History, cr 8vo . ...(Longmans) 
Gunter (A. C.), "Twixt Sword and Glove, cr 8vo W: & Lock) 
Gwynne (P.), Doctor Pons, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Haw (G.), From Workshop to Westminster: Ijife of Will Crooks (Cassell) 
Hood (P. + A Jury of the Virtuous, er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 
Hunt (G.), Forty Years of Washington Society;8vo .............. (Unwin) net 
Johnston (J. B.), The Nervous System of the Vertebrates (J. Murray) net 
uP mi (J.), Hypnotism and Spiritism, er 8vo* (Chapman & Hall) net 
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Lorrimer (C.). The Call of the East, cr 8vo ....... om .(Gay & Bird) 
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Oxenham (J.), The Long Road, cr 8v0.......00.- .(Methuen) 
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Phillips (H, W.), Red Saunder’s Pets, and other Critters, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Pitman’s Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in English, French, 
German, —— eee eee ° (I. Pitman) net 
Plumb (C, 8.), Le ae and Breeds of Farm Animals, 3 
Pollok (A.), Studies in Practical Theology, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 
ag (R.), Towing-Path Bess, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 
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(Westminster Press) net 
Rogers (F.), The Seven Deadly Sins, 4t0 ....... sesscesseseees 
Romanes (E.), The Story of Port Royal, 8vo .. (J. Murray) net 15 
Russell (G. Ww. E.), Seeing and Hearing, 8vo ..(Richards) net 
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Silbectad (U. L.). The Good Comrade, cr 8vo... .(Constable) 6) 
Singleton (E.), Dutch and Flemish Furniture .. “(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4% 
Slicer (T. B.), The Way to Happiness, 12mo . ..(Macmillan) net 
Sterhouse (J.) and Ferguson ( 


aX Pathology, General and Special, er 8vo 
Hodé er Stonghto »n) net 
Stephens (J. R.), The Six Chord Spiral, er 8vo ... ...(Constable) ne t 
Strode (W.), Poetical Works, 1600-1645, cr 8vo . .(Dobell) net 
Swan (F. R. \, The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life wolie Clarke) net 
Taylor (FP. rf }, » ng Apostle of Patience and meme cr 8v0.. .(Allenson) 
Terry (R. R.), Pen, + and Public, cr 8vo .. (Greening) net 
Thompson (E. P.), A Dragoon’s Wife, cr 8vo (Greening) 
Tomalin (H. F.), Three Vagabonds in Friesland with a Yacht and a Camera, 
4to (Simpkin) net 
Tymms (T. V.), The Private Relationships of Christ, cr 8vo......(J. Clarke) 5/ 
Tytler (S.), The Countess of Huntingdon and her Circle, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 12/ 
Upeott (H.), Antiseptic Methods for Surgical Nurses and Dressers, cr 8vo 
(Baillitre) net 
(Alston Rivers) 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
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Wardle (J.), The Artistic Temperament, cr 8vo 
White (S. E.), The Pass, cr 8vo 
Williamson (J.), Science in Living and 
Life, cr 8vo ... 
Women Types of To- ‘day, by Da Libra, "BVO... 


LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 
NEW DESIGNS 

LIBERTY = CRETONHES 
CoOL ° URIN as 

LIBERTY Soin wide. ‘Fron vid cod. CRETONNES 

LIBERTY wiserRTy & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 

OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 
- @atrenene 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.Vv.O. 


Invested Funds exceed .. -» £15,500,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the uet premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
nrofits derivable from the Company's Life Depsrtment., These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 303. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘he next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 

For full particulars apply to any of the Company's OJices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





FIRE LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~“” EXECUTOR. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 

The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 

ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 

IMPAIRED. 
Apply for full Sennpecn to the SECRETARY. 


HHead Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL THE WORLD. 


INSURANCE { Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 


COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. 





TOTAL FUNDS 
COCOA 


COCOA 


COCOA | 
DENT’S WATCHES & CLOSKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westininster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


.. £13,803,187. 





EPPS’S 
EPPS’S 


You cannot possibly 
have 
a better Cocoa. 
It forms a welcome delicacy for 
the moruing and evening meal. 
A Seagal, Heatelom, 


most healthful 
beverage. 


EPPS’S 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


TO THE KING. 








TRADE-MABK. 





For best values in Removals and 


WAR EH OU S IN G 
See Hamptons’ Booklet W 210, sent free. 
Separate Rooms. Damp-Proof. Dust-Proof. Fire-Proof. 


Ideal conditions. Lowest rates. 


H A M P T O N_ S 


Will be pleased to send their Estimator, 
and submit, Free of Charge, a Competitive 
Estimate for either Removals or Warehousing. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ. LONDON, S.W. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
jCHOOL PREMISES on 8.5. COAST.—Specially built 


for their purpose on chalk soil, 200 feet above sea level. Large dining 
hail, immense schoolroom, private chapel, gymnasium, thirty-three bed- 
rooms, with lodge and grounds of thirteen acres; cricket pavilion. Freehold 
£15,000; £9,000 can remain on mortgage at 4 per cent.—For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Boz PREPARATORY SCHOOL, South Coast, FOR 
SALE. Principal will remain to introduce purchaser. Excelleut 
prospects.—Box 6299, JUDD'S, 5 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
pg oe MES AVENUE, W.—A Charming FIRST- 
FLOOR FLAT TO LET UNFURNISHED: six large lofty rooms, 
recently decorated, four face south and overlook old-fashioned garden. Use 
of garden and tennis courts if desired. Hall porter, lift, &. Close to "bus 
route and two stations. Tenant gone abroad, ent £100. Agreement 4 years 
to run.—Apply by letter to Mr. H. BUNDY, c/o Messrs. Fladgate & Co., 
2 Craig’s Court, S.W. 
yNO LET, FURNISHED, Picturesque 17th Century 
HOUSE, beautifully situated in well-timbered park; 2 sitting-rooms, 
6 bedrooms, usual offices; walled garden. 5 Guineas a week,.—Apply, 
THOMAS GREG, Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
under-mentioned appointments :— 

1, HACENEY DOWNS SCHOOL, CLAPTON, N.E. 

(L) Assistant-Master qualified to teach Practical Mathematics, Ex- 
perimental Mechanics, and to exercise a general supervision over the 
Manual Instruction. The commencing salary will be £200 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to 
£300 a year. 

(IL) Assistant-Master qualified in German and English. A know- 
ledge of Phonetics is desirable, 

2. CAMDEN SECONDARY SCHOOL, HILLDROP ROAD, N.W. 

Five Assistant-Masters., 

8. SECONDARY SCHOOL TO RE OPENED IN THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF LONDON, 

Three or more Assistant-Masters, 

Where not otherwise specified, the minimum commencing salary will be 
£150 a year, rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, 
te £300 a year, and to £350 in special cases. A commencing salary higher thaa 
that stated above may be allowed to Masters with satisfactory experience in a 
School or Schools approved by the Council for the purpose. 

The appointments will in all cases be on probation for one year. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Sth April, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and a envelope. 

Full particulars of the Council's requirements as to Appointments Vacant 
are published in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained 
from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, 5.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or 
for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G, L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
6th March, 1907. 


OU NT Y OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
APPOINTMENT as ORGANISER and LECTURERB in LONDON HISTORY. 
Saiary, £200 a year. 

The Lecturer appointed will be required to organise and deliver Courses of 
Lectures to Teachers in London Schools on the History of London, He will 
be expected to deliver some four or five Lectures a week, and will also be 
responsible for the organisation of instruction in the subject, and the distri- 
bution of material required in connection with such instruction. 

The appointment will be for one year, as from Ist August, 1907. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 am. on 12th April, 1907, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Pandidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
publishers, Messrs. Pr. 8S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, ljd, an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
4th March, 1907. 


7 OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATION for the 
appointment of a HEAD-MASTER of a Secondary School in South-East 
London, to be opened in the first instance in temporary premises. 

The commencing salary will be £500 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £600 a year, and if the Head-Master of the temporary School is 
appointed to the permanent School when opened, he will proceed to a maxi- 
mum salary of £3)0a year by annual increments of £20, 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 5th April, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date, 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full! particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published in 
the Loneon County Conncil Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4Great Smith Street, West- 
mivster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issuo, for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
8th March, 1907. 











AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—Re TENDERS for NEW 
BUILDINGS, see Builder and Building News of March 8th and 15th, 
and Builder’s Journal of March 6th and 13th, 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING.—There _ will 
shortly be a VACANCY for a MATHEMATICAL ASSISTANT. 
University Graduate in Honours required. Experience necessary, Duties 
begin on April 22ud,—Further particulars ov application to the RUGISi RAR 
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UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA. 


The CHAIR of HISTORY is VACANT. Salary $2,000 (£400 Stg.) 
Applications, with 30 copies of testimonials, should be sent, not later than 
5th April, to Mr. G. Y. CHOWN, care of Messrs. James MacLehose and Sons, 
} Sy tm to the University, Glasgow.—Further information may be obtained 
from Messrs. Mac Lehose. 
APE COLONY.—MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS 
WANTED, as soon as possible. High School, Cape Town suburb. 


240 Pupils, 7 Boarders, De; desirable. Successful Teaching experienve 
£150 non-re-ident, or £130 r 





St MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, 
n, Kingswood (tormrly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBEB OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education = modern lines. Large Staff ‘ 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, ag Visiting Poms 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 





essential. Age 25 to Ini salary, 
Apply. JOINT AGENCY, 74 Gower Street, London 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The SKINNERS’ RS’ COMPANY, 

as Governors of Sir Andrew Judd’s School, Tonbridge, pro to 
APPOINT in April wy a HEAD-MASTER to fill the vacancy cau by the 
eam of . Dr. Tancock, whose resignation will take effect at 
The Head- Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 


a, 

Printed iculars and forms of application can be obtained by post from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, E.C.— 
Applications must be sent in by the 16th March, 1907. 


AKEFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a good JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS who has had 
High School experience, and has taught children of nine to twelve years of 
age. Needlework in preparation for the London Institute also essential. 
Salary £100 to £110, according to qualifications. 
Apply, HEAD- MIST RESS, High School, Wakefield. 


UBLISHING.—WANTED, by a well-known and success- 

fol firm of PUBLISHERS, a GENTLEMAN wits sound knowledge of 

the business to REPLACE MANAGING DIRECTOR retiring. Applicant must 

be experienced, and must be Tr to take oe to qualify for the 

directorate—Address, Box 168, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


RINCIPAL of ENGLISH SCHOOL WISHES for 
two or three well-educated GIRLS of 16 or 17 to SHARE LIFE with 
FRENCH GIRLS. —Apply, Florian, Newton Abbot. 


NGINEERING. 

A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional employment with 
associated companies at home and abroad. 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (b) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
and ELECTRIC)—will be sent on appl cation to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. A. Cornwallis West, C. 8. B. 
Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
uired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 

8 TARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Princi als: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST ‘GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
= modern lines. Special attention given to Languag zes, Music, and Painting. 
repared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

Ln ealthy situation. 


Tennis, hockey, &c. 
N UPERIOR GIRLS’ 





SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
pone gy HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from sea). 
oo and Masic specialities. Games, cycling. Great 


High, bracing. 
kward girls, Entire charge if parents abroad.— 


eare of delicate or 
PRINCIPAL. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
AINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. See., 
The ctory, Warrington. 


ASLEMERE, SURBRY. —ST. GEORGE’S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Sandy soil; nine acres of ground ; —“ 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, amb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s na Edinb h), Diploma for Teaching of German 
bend and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
— Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

ork. 


J he ~ GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. a education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses. -HEAD- MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings, Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


(ee WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 











BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy pa large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-T BEGAN FEBRUARY 28th. 


A TERM INCLUSIVE.—ONE or TWO GIRLS of 

good birth would be RECEIVED in HOME SCHOOL for 

DAU HTERS of GENTLEMEN, established four terms ago, at above fee. 

Numbers increasing, but Principal desires more rapid increase. Great success 

in University Locals. Good home, Beautiful health resort on North-west 
Coast.— Box 169, The Svectator, 1 Wallington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 














CGzvson EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring an? Summer 
Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


| 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 4, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director —. ool Gymuasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To train Educ rated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
tanght. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymn astice, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful t Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
1EALTH STUDENTS. - Ladies who do not desire to ~~ Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a spec ial course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in ell branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rey, 
E. Lyttelton, D D.D. = a Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Stu ents 
are trained in this College to become Teac ers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Pliysi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricke rt, Tennis, . &e, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treataznent. Send for Prospectus. 


KF ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by _ Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses Fy informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’ S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, _ 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence ; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


(ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.- —Boarding School for Girls. 


Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. 


Thoroughl 

Special atteution to development of character, —Princi pal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 


‘ood education. 


tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful connie, 
high above sea level. Games, gymuastics, sea bathing, &c. Health careful y 
studied. Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUTT, M.A.(Dublin), Newnham College, Cambriige. 





( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower _— near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Ilistrate! Prospectuses on application. 


(waee SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOC 1K 
GRALAM,—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing i‘ields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes. —Iilustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home Sciool, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents ab Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


Ba ACESS HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 











Easter Holidays from March 27th to th to April 22nd 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND— 
An EXAMINATION for about EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
reducing fees in some cases to £9 per annum for Board and Tuition) = 
EN PLACES ON THE FOUNDATION (reducing same fees to £33 or & 
r annum) will be held at St. Bees, San, Oran a few other Centres oB 
ch 26th and 27th.—Apply Rev. H, 4. P. SA YER, M.A., Head-Masier, 
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=— GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Heap-Mastexr : 


Dr. BOUSE, late Fellow of Christ's College. 


The Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum. The main points 
— English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign languages, both ancient and modern, are begun one at a time, 
French being the first. 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 

(4) The courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 

ed. 

By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
has received a sound general education, and is ripe for specialising in Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Engineeering. 

A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


ler! 
= J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge. 


SCHOOL, 





EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Vailey. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 
pext April; one of £70, two of £50. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


EDDON COURT, HAMPSTEAD. 














Mr. STALLARD is REMOVING his boarders in May next to 
HEDDON COURT, COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands im its own grounds of 35 acres. 
DERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, | 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. . 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ELS T ED .@ B'O@ ©@ Be 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 

for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


DMEDFORD GRAMMAR SCH 

















SCHOOL. 
EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £6C and 4 of £250 per annum) will be competed 


for March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides,—For 
parti culars, apply to SECKETARY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 25th. 
Application to be made to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 4th and Sth. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS, Entrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. 


AY ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
#100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


{\ XETER SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for MARCH 26th and 27th. 
‘here is a very large endowment of leavmg Exhibitions to the Universities, 
&c.—Conditions from the HEAD-MASTER. 


{‘ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men, High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
4. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
{PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
ji PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
\4, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


YHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER, Entrance 
Scholarship Examination entries before March 12th. Preparatory School at 
Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


UGBY SCHOOL. 


ant /._ —_—ceed for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
ay 27th, 1907, 
_ Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. Sa 
IRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for little 
Boys, who are leaving home for the first time, in a delightful health 
resort, 500 feet above sea level. Most highly recommended.—For further 
yorticulare apply Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907, 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge, 












































Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patnos—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Tant-qgente Surverers Agriowitariats, intending Colonists, £o. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For ae we of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., opply. to the PRINCIPAL. 
NE SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist. 


‘A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
The NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on 19th and 20th March. 
____For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on March 20th, 
at130p.m, FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years 
of age on June llth, 1907, will be competed for on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


H ERBORNE SCHOOL — 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne, 8 ee 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 

1907, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A,, 


Head-Master. _ 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. TERM BEGAN MONDAY, January 14th, 1907. 

Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. _ 
LIFTON 


COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 

MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates,— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD.MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist March, 1907, for 
Seven or more Open Scholarships. Three of £70 perann.; Two of £50 per ann.; 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1907. 
IGGLES WICK SCHOO L— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th, 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 
wick School, Settle, Yorks. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
LBoarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 














| EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘ N, C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 


143 Cannon Street, London. 
OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. above sea. Bracing. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
40 Boarders. TWO VACANCIES at Easter (full all last year). 
Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
80 acres grounds, Swimming-bath, &c. 














N ALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arranged for. Unusual care; exceptionally healthy 
surroundings.—Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersiield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial DebatingSociety. French &German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision, 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupils under practical Farmer. 








FOREIGN. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 


Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe, Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 











IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examiuations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 








ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education, First-rate 
Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 
Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmeking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Bue 
du Docteur Blanche, Paris. a . 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent. —Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, MLA, 





(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 
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ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetmMotpstr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellenttable. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish knewn. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON RECEIVES in her Educational Home, a small number of 
GIRLS from 16 years of age and = Special advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAGES, HisToRY, and ART. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Prospectus on application. 


RUSSELS.—A LADY, with one daughter, residing in 
Brussels, WISHES to RECEIVE in her home a YOUNG LADY 
desiring to study French, Music, &c.—Address, Madame GACHET, 21 
quae ¢ du Haut Pont, Brussels, For reference, Mr. Edward Wild, J.P., 
orwih 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
ge? V@dATezI O SR. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) suena and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
Sp feo Pee ese > 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a boty of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives ailvice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J, BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Pita. 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











“ Triform, London,” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
E W DUDLEY GALLERY. 
“THE SONG OF 


: Water-Colour Drawings in illustration of 
SOLOMON,” and Oil and Water-Oolour Paintings of MONTREUIL and 
Seotland by W. RUSSELL FLINT, of Edinburgh, at 169 Piccadilly, W. 10 to 6, 


} oF h* TOURS. 








NO NIGHT TRAVELLING. 
ROME, FLORENCE, and VENICE. 
SPECIAL ITALIAN LAKES TOUR, 
H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


O AMATEUR MUSICIANS.—Experienced Lady Accom- 

panist has mornings and evenings free. Good Sight-reader aud Duettist. 

Also takes down Melodies and arranges Accompaniments. Terms moderate, 
—Box 170, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





QTAMMBRING.—SOHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
kK EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience, Public-school boys received. Prospectus 








ou application,—Adircss, Acomb House, Bedford. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
WARTS BD 


mrTPrPBwWReaIitrtixzG 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application.— Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liovd Sqnare, London, W.C, 


|: Dadadidalealestediadt- HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. r 








Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c, From £1 15s, 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


yy PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicalan’ Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free —-. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for seuding ready Dressed for Cooking. 
} ey lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 Ib., 
2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 141b., 39. 94.; 21 Ib., 56. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our oy: Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
and particulars post-fre. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote paper. 
{ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4]b., 3s. 7d,; 4)1b., 3s. 10d, ; 
51b., 48. 1d.; 54 Ib., 48. 5d. ; and 61b., 4s. 10d. 
Cash with o to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford, 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


G PER CENT. STERLING LOANS. 


£10,000,000 ISSUED MAY, 1904. 
£12,000,000 ISSUED NOVEMBER, 1904, 


REDEMPTION OF BONDS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. That the IMPERIAL JAPA 
GOVERNMENT, in pursuance of the power reserved to it by Clause 7 of th 
Bonds of the above Loans, will on the 10th day of September, 1907, PAY at : 
to the holders of such Bonds the principal due thereon and interest at 6 
cent. per annum up to the said date, after which all interest will cease, Belore 
payment the Bonds, with all unmatured coupons duly attached, must be lodged 
= ——a? yy 4 Seen Specie Bank, Ltd., 120 Bishops. 
gate Stree ithin, or in New York at the agency of the Y. a Specie 
Bank, Limited. vena cae 

Department of Finance of the Imperial Japanese Government, 

Dated the 7th day of March, 1907. 





In accordance with the above notice the undersigned to anno 
REPAYMENT of the BONDS of the IMPERIAL vAPANESR GOVERS 
MENT SIX PER CENT. STERLING LOANS at par, together with accrued 
interest up to the 10th September, 1907, at 6 per cent. per annum, will be 
made in London, at their office, on and after the said date, between the hours 
of eleven and three (Saturdays excepted). 

The Bonds, which must bear all coupons maturing after the 5th April, 1907 
should be left three clear days for examination, and forms for listing the same 
will be provided in due course. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 


T. S. NISHIMART, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C, Manager, 
7th March, 1907. 


MAPLE & 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 





a = 


Cc 





Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - 


MAPLE & CO LONDON 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL, 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why ey pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to get some other make for Id. Its value is in the lead, 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a fineness and delicacy of touch that defies 
imitation. Then, too, a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 


Kob-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d. each or 3s, 6d. for one 

dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen, 

Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 
Lane, London, E.C. 

TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOR TE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR, 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALrrep Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


PARIS 











| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
L@ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £63,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Ailenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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If you would derive from your piano all the pleasure it 
is capable of affording you, there are two things 
you can do—either buy a Pianola with the Metro- 






style or exchange your present piano for 


THE PIANOLA PIANO, 


which unites all the advantages of a High-grade 
Piano with those of the Pianola and the Metrostyle. 






















HE GREAT VALUE of the Pianola Piano does not lie solely in its being the 


piano which everyone can play: of far more importance is the fact that it is the 





piano which everyone can play in the best way possible. Regarded as a piano from a 





hand-playing point of view, it has few equals and no superior, and when played by means 





of the Pianola and the Metrostyle contained within its case, it affords the performer a 





repertoire of more than 18,000 compositions. The testimony of the musical world in 





support of the artistic merit of Pianola playing is overwhelming, every name of note being 






associated with enthusiastic endorsement. 






For instance, Joachim says: ‘Not only does the Pianola play the notes correctly, 


but the Metrostyle provides interpretations equal to that of an artiste.” Paderewski says: 






“I consider the Metrostyle indispensable to the Pianola, and I have indicated my 





interpretations of several compositions with great interest.” The most famous musicians 





have provided Metrostyle interpretations, and these can be reproduced by anyone, so that 





the Pianola Piano is of the same unfailing interest to the skilled musician as to the music 






lover who cannot play a note by hand. 
















The Pianola Piano can be obtained either as the 
Pianola Piano (STECK PIANO) in Three Models, or 
as the Pianola Piano (WEBER PIANO) in Two Models 










NO OTHER PIANO IS COMBINED WITH THE METROSTYLE PIANO. 






You are invited to call or to write 
Jor Pianola Piano Catalogue B.B. 







THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 







135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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The List of Applications will be closed on or before 14th March, 1907. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 5\ STERLING LOAN 


OF 


1907 


FOR 


£23,000,000. 





Created under the authority of Law No. 1 of 1904, and Law No. 12 of 1905, and of Imperial Ordinance No. 23 of His 


Majesty the Emperor, promulgated 8th March, 1907. 


This Ordinance cancels the unissued balance of £25,000,000 of the 4 


per Cent. Loan of £50,000,000, which was authorised by Imperial Ordinance No. 241, promulgated 25th November, rg0s, 


and creates the present Loan in lieu thereof. 


Proceeds to be applied to the redemption of the imperial Japanese Government 6 per cent. 
Sterling -Loans issucd in London and New York on 1iith May and 14th November, 1904, for 


£10,000,000 and £12,060,000 respectively. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 99} 


Repayable at par on 12th March, 1947, but the Imperial Japanese Government reserves the right to redeem at 
of the whole Loan of £23,000,000 on, or at any time after i1zth March 
bearer of £20, £100. and £200, divided 


The Loan wil! be in Bonds to 


PER CENT. 


i j ar all or part 
revious notice by advertisemen . 


1922, on 
each, distinguished by consecutive 


po six months’ 
nto 46 serie 


s of £500, 


numbers, with half-yearly coupons attached, payable 12th march amd 12th September, 


The 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., in Sterling; 


Bonds and Coupons will be payable as follows:—In London at the Office of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120, 
in Paris at Messrs. de Rothschild Freres, at the fixed exchange of /cs. 25.25 


ber £1 


Sterling ; and in New York at the Agency of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, at the current rate of Exchange on London on due dates. 
A full half-yearly Coupon payable on the 12th September next will be attached to the Scrip Certificates. 


Parr’s Bank Limited : The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation ;° 


The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited; and Mesers. H. M. Rothschlid & Son, 
are authorised by the IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT to receive 
subscriptions for £11,500,000 of the above Loan, payable as follows :— 
26 0 4 per cent, on Application. 

15 0 Oper cent. on A'lotment. 

20 0 Oper cent, on 29th April, 1907. 

20 0 Oper cent, on 28th May, 1907. 

20 0. Oper cent, on 20th June, 1907. 

1910 0 per cent, on 29tn July, 1907. 


easement te £100 nominal or any multiple thereof. 

Payment in full in cash may be made on allotment uuder discount at the rate 
of 3 per cent per annum, or 

h ds of the Imperial Japanese Government 6 per eent. Loans referred to 
above. 
Subscriptions from holders of the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment 6 per cent. Bonds who signify their intention to pay in full 
on allotment in such Bonds will receive favourable consideration. 
A special form forsuch applications accompanies this Prospectus. 

If payment in full is made in Bonds, the Bonds must bear all 
unmatured Coupons except the Coupon payable 5th April, 1907, 
which should be retained by the holder for payment at due date. 

Allottees who pay in full in 6 per cent. Bonds will receive for 
each £100 of 6 per cent. Bonds ;— 

1. £100 Fully-paid Scrip of this 5 per cent Loan, with 
Coupon for £2 10s. Od., payable 12th September. 1907, 
attached, 

2. A cash payment of £1 10s. Od. representing :— 

(a) £0 10s. Od., the difference between the issue oe 
of the present Loan and the redemption of the 
6 per cent. Loan at par. 

(5) £1 Os. Od., being equivalent to the advantage 
obtained by the cash subscribers who pay by in- 
stalments. 

The cash deposit made on application will also be returned. 

The Loan is repayable at par on the 12th March, 1947, but the 
Imperial Japanese Government reserves the right to redeem, at 
par, all or any of the Series of the Bonds, on or at any time 
after the 12th March, 1922, on giving six months’ previous notice 
by advertisement. Partial redemption to be effeeted by drawings 
of complete Series in the usual manner at the Office of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, Limited, London, and notice of the distinctive 
number or numbers of Series drawn will be given hy advertise- 
ment in two newspapers in each place where the Coupons are 
payable. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer. with Coupon attached for a full 
hall-year’s interest payable on the 12th September, 1907, will be 
delivered as soon as possible in exchange for the Allotment Letters 
and Bankers’ Keceipts, and Bonds will, in due course, be delivered 
in exchange for Serip Certificates. 

All applications must be made on one of the forms below, 
accompanied by a deposit of 5 per cent. in cash, and itis stipulated 
that any applicant having elected to pay either in cash orin Bonds 
cannot alter his engagement as to the mode of payment. 

If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned in full, 
and if only a portion of the amount applied for be allotted, the 
ha'ance of the deposit will, in the case of subscriptions for pay- 
ment in cash, be appropriated towards payment of the amount 
due on allotment. 

Failure to pay any of the instalments when due by Cash 
Subscribers will render all previous payments liable to forfeiture, 
and failure by Subscribers in Bonds to deliver the Bonds will 
render the deposit paid on application liable to forfeiture. 

An Issue for cash only will be made simnitaueously of 
£11,500,000 in Paris, by Messrs. de Rothschild Fréres. 

Certified translations of the Laws and Ordinance creating and 
authorising the issue of this Loan may be seen at the Offices of 
any of the issuing Bankers and at the Offices of Messrs. Alfred 
Bright, & Sons, Solicitors, 15, George Street, Mansion Honse, 
London, E.C., and of Messrs. Stephenson, Harwood & Co., 
Solicitors, 31, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

An ollicial settlement and quotation on the London Stock 
Exchange will be applied for in due course. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from 
the issuing Banks, viz.: Parr’s Bank, Limited, 4, Bartholomew 


Lane, London, E.C., and Branches ; The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, 31, London Street, London, E.C.; The 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120, Bixhopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C,; Messrs. N. M. Kothschild x Sons, New Court, 
London, E.C.; and from Messrs. Panmure, Gorden & Co., Hatton 
Court, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 

9th March, 1907. 


Copy of Letter from the duly authorised Special Financial Com- 
mission 7 of the Imperial Javanese Covernment. 
LONDON, 8th March, 1907 
GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in informing you that under 
the special Authority given to me by the Imperial Japanese 
Government I approve of the above Prospectus. 
Iam, GENTLEMEN, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, 
Viee- Governor of the Bank of Japan, and Spee al 
Financial Commissioner of the Imperial Japanese Government. 
Parr’s BANK LIMITED, 
‘'n& HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK LIMITED, 


To 


AND 
Messrs. N. M. RotruscHitp & Sons, ‘LONDON, 
To be retained by tie Bankers. 
This Form is to be used exclusively by Holders ef the 6 per cent. Bonds of 
the Imperial Japanese Government for £10,000,000 and £12,000,000 issued 














in 1904 
FORM OF APPLICATION 
For payment in full on Allotment in 6 per cent. Bonds of the above Loan. 
Subseriptious must be for £100 nominal, or any multiple the:eof. 


Imperial Japanese Government 5 per cent, 
Sterling Loan of 1907 for 223,000,000. 
London Issue, £11,500,000. 


To PARR'S BANK LIMITED, 
THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION | 
THE YOKOHAMA SVECIE BANK, LIMILED, - Londoa 


and 
MESSRS. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, 
I/We request that you will allot to me/us £ of the above Loan 
in accordance with che Prospectus dated 9th March, 1907, upon which I/we 
have paid the deposit of £ in cash, being at the :ate of 5 per cent., 
and I/we engage to accept the same or any less amvunt whic: you may allot 
to me/us, and to pay for the same in full on Allotment in Bonds of the 
Imperial Japanese Government 6 per cent. Loans in terms of the Prospectus. 

(Note.—Please write distinctly.) 

ey Bee Dasccssasttannneonsennase sertese sescesnsorereceese cop osnneeenes — 
Name (in full) .... 
(Add whethe: 
REID sin sinimnencen 


Mr., Mis. oc Miss, and Live, ifany.) 
1yu7. 
All Cheques to be made payable to Bearer and crossed ‘‘ & Co.” 
A separate Cheque must accompany each application. 





FORM OF APPLIVATION 
for payment in cash, 
Subscrip: ions must be for £100 nominal or any multiple thereof. 
To be retained by the Bankers. 


Imperial Japanese Government 5 per cent. 
Sterling Loan of 1907 for £23,000,000, 


London Issue - - = £11,500,000. 


To PARR’s BANK, LIMITED, 
THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION | 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, London 


and 
MESSRS. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, 


1/We reque-t that you will «lot to » e/us £ of the above Loan in 
accordance with the Prospectus dated 9th March, 1907, up n which I/we have 
paid the deposit «f £ being at the rate of 5 per cent., and I/se 
en-ace to a cept the s:me orany less amount which you may allot to me/us 
and to make the remaining ; aymen s thereo. in casi in term; of the Pro- 
pees. 
(Note.—Please write distinctly,) 
SNE IIIT Sihiosics sca chensasesiciebtcceeteteiabanntsidicdsaieenntadsiaeiamenimelet 
Name (in full) 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, an: Title, if any). 
TD intisinanguebhetteninaemenesadoceauanssreatsavennhsislevvesetonete 
Mareh, 1907, 
All Cheque: to be made payable to Bearer and crossed “ & Co.” 
A separate Cheque must accowpany each application. 
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SALE OF FIVE PER CENT. FIRST DEBENTURES. 


The List of Applications will Open on Monday, the llth day of March, 1907, 
ang will Close on or before Wednesday, the 13th day of March, 1907. 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, 
LIMITED 


(formerly the Bank of Tarapaca and Argentina, Limited), and 


THE METROPOLITAN BANK (OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES), LIMITED, 


are authorised by the South American Railway Construction Company, 
Limited (the Contractors), to receive applications for the purchase of 


£600,000 Five per cent. First Deben- 


tures to Bearer 


(Part of an authorised sum of £2,000,000) 
of the 


BUENOS AYRES MIDLAND 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


Which are offered for Sale by the Contractors at the Price of 
£92 10s. per cent. The xedemption Price of the Debentuarcs is 
£110 per ecnt. 





The Debentures can be purchased in Bonds of £100, £50, or £20 each, as 
required, and the price will be payable as follows :— 


£100 DEBENTURE.—On Application, £10 per Debenture ; On accept- 
ance of Application, £15 per Debenture; on 22nd April, 1907, £20 
per Debenture; on 22nd July, 1907, £25 per Debenture; on 22nd 
October, 1907, £22 10s. per Debenture ; total, £92 10s. per Debenture. 


£50 DEBENTURE.—On Application, £5 per Debenture; On accept- 
ance of Application, £7 10s. per Debenture ; on 22nd April, 1907, £10 
per Debenture ; on 22nd July. 1907, £12 10s. per Debenture ; on 22nd 
October, 1907, £11 5s. por Debenture ; total, £46 5s. per Debenture. 


£20 Debenture.—On Application, £2 per Debenture; on acceptance 
of Application, £3 per Debenture; on 22nd April, 1907, £4 per Deben- 
ture; on 22nd July, 1907, £5 per Debenture; on 22nd October, 1907, 
£4 10s. per Debenture ; total, £18 10s. per Debenture. 


Payment for Debentures may be made in francs at 25.20; Reichs- 
mark at 20.40; Gulden at 12.10 ; or Argentine Gold Dollars at 5.04 
per £ sterling exchange respectively. 





£300,000 Debentures are being reserved for public offer in France, 
Belgium, and Holland, at not less than the above issue price of 
292 106. per cent. 


The Debentures will be issued in pursuance of Article 95 of the Articles of 
Association of the Buenos Ayres Midiand Railway Company, Limited, and a 
resolution of that Company passed ou the 30th day of January, 1907, and bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable on the Ist July and Ist 
Jayuary in ench year, the first payment falling due on the lst July, 1907. 
Interest ov the Debentures now offered will be paid upon the iustalments from 
time to time paid up. Upon payment of the last instalment, interest will run 
upon the full nominal amount of the Debentures. The Debentures may be 
paid forin fuli upon application, in which case 3 per cent. interest will be 
allowed in respect of the amounts paid in advance until the due dates of the 
respoctive instalments. 

The Debentures which are secured by a Trust-Deed constituting a first 
charge upon the undertaking of the Railway Company, are to be redeemed on 
or before the Ist January, 1956, at £110 per cent., aud may be redeemed by the 
Company at its option on six wonths’ notice at any time after the year 1910, 
at the price of £110 per cent. The amount payable on redemption of the 
Debeutures to be £110 per cent. in any event. 

The redemption of the Debentures will be provided for by annual payments 
by the Railway Company into a sinking fund in the hands of the Trustces, 
sueli payments commencing on the Ist January, 1910. ‘The Debentures will be 
redeewed by aunual drawings at £110 per cent., in which case one month's 
notice of redemption will be given by advertisement, or the siaking fund may 
be utilised in purchasing Debentures by tender or in the open market whenever 
they can be acquired at or below the redemption price of £110 per cent. 

The £600,000 Debentures now offered for sale have been purchased by the 
South American Railway Construction Company, Limited (the Contractors), 
and will be deposited at the Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, to be 
delivered to the purchasers agaiust payment in full of the tixed price of 
£92 10s. per cent. 

Application will be made to the Stock Exchanges at London, Liverpool and 
Glusvow for a settlement in and official quotation of the Debentures now 
offered for sale. 

A brokerage of 10/- per cent. will be paid to Brokers in respect of applications 
for Debentures accepted on forms bearing their numces. 

Prints of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Railway Com- 
pany, the Trust Deed securing the Debentures, copies of the Coutract and 
letters, and translations of the Concession and Law referred to within, can be 
seen ut the Offices of the Solicitor to the Contractors, Mr. Ceeil Adier, 10 Cole- 
man Street, E.C., whilst the list remains open. 

Where any application for Debentures is not accepted the amount paid by 
way of deposit will be returned in full, and where the amount of Debeututes 
sold to any applicant is less than that applied for, the bulance of the amount 
received in excess of the money payable as deposit will be applied towards the 
payineut due on the acceptance of the applicatiou, any excess being returned 
to the applicant, ° 

Default in payment of any part of the price of the Debentures when due 
will reuder the contract to purchase the Debentures lable to cancellation, and 


the amount previously paid to forfeiture, and any instalments in arrear will 
curry interest at 5 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for the Debentures s}iould be made on the aeecompad form 
and sent to the Anglo-South American Bank, Limited (formerly the uk of 
Bent Asean, .—<y “ Lishopsyate Street Within, London, 

-C., or the Metropolitan Bank (of England and Wales), Limi ® Grace- 
ehurch Street, London, F.C. : . : >. “ 

Particulars ef Sale and Forms of Application cap be obtained ff oo 
above-mentioned Bankers and from the Irokers—C. BIRCH CRISP an 7 
11 Angel Court, London, E.C,; DOYGLAS CAIRNEY, 135 Buchanan Street, 
and Stock Exchange, Glasgow. 

Dated 6th March, 1907, 





The Buenos Ayres Midland Railway isa metre gauge line of about 333 miles, 
whieh has been authorised under a Concession granted by the Provincial 
Government of Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, to be constructed and 
worked between Barracas al Sud (a suburb of the City of Buenos Ayres) aud 
Adoifo Alsina (Carhué), the junction of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Bailway and the Buenos Ayres Western Railway. ‘The Concession is owned 
by the Buenos Ayres Midland Railway Compauy, Limited (an English Com- 
pany), aud was the first granted by the Provincial Government of Buenos 
Ayres, after a special Law passed on 6th September, 1904, for the encourage- 
ment of railways of this class. 

The country throngh which the line will ran is well settled, and is part of 
the very best for grain production. dairy produce, and the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, &c, Followiug the experience in other parts of the province of Buenos 
Ayres the advent of the new Ruilway will result in further developing aud 
increasing the cultivation of the land. 

Arrangements have been made by which excellent terminal facilities will he 
obtained, including ay eutrunee into the Great Central Produce Markets at 
Barracas al Sud (lsuenos Ayres), which comprise extensive warehouse, wharf, 
aud other acgommodationu for the storage aud expedicious haudling of goods, 
and which will in effect give this Railway the advantages of a terwinal goods 
station, already built, and an outlet toe the River Riachyelo for the export 
trade, The land for the principal terminal station, apart from the facilities 
at the Central Produce Markets, covers an area of upwards of 35 acres, 
and is situate to the south of the City of Buenos Ayres in a rapidly improving 
busiuess aud ruilway centre. 

The line should prove to be of the utmost advantage in the great develop- 
ment and extension which is taking place in the metre gauge Railway system 
of the Arrentine Republic, which at preseut has its terminus at Rosario, and 
should ultimately form an important integral part of that great system. ‘The 
English and French metre gauge lines are pow beiug cxteuded from Bosario 
to the City of Buenos Ayres. 

Myr. Charles Steel, late General Manager of the Great Northern Railway (of 
England), recently made a special visit to the Arcentine to study aud advise 
upon the method of dealing with the tratiic of the ajiway, aud generally to 
report upon the value and prospects of the line, Mr, Steel coupleted the 
arrangements for the acquisition of the Terminal Lands and facilities at 
Buenos Ayres before referred to. Mr. Oliver Budge, M.Inst.C.E., formerly 
General Manager of the Mast Argentine Kailway, who hag had upwards of $4 
years’ practical experience of Railway management and construction in the 
Argentine, and who is one of the Directors of the Buenos Ayres Midland 
Kailway Company, Limited, has also made a careful study and examination 
the econemic and practical features of the business, and the importance 
value of the Line. Mr, Budge is now at Buenos Ayres, where he has been for 
the last few months supervising the construction of the line on behalf of the 
Railway Company. 

The definite surveys of the Liye were completed and plaus approved by the 
Provincial Government in accordance with the provisions of the Concession, 
aul the work of coustruction was formally commenced on the Sth June, 
and is now proceeding. It is anticipated that the first 26 kilometres of the 
Line from Barracas al Sud (Buenos Ayres) will be completed very shortly, 
aud work on other parts of the Line has also been commenced so that the 
progress of the remainder of the works will rapidly prooeed. 





The Following is a List of the Trustees, Directors and other 
Officials of the 


Buenos Ayres Midland Railway Company, Limited. 


SHARE CAPITAL issued - = #6500,000. 


Trustces for Debenture Holders.—The Right Hovoursble Lorp 
Batrour or Burreson, K,T., P.C.; J. 8. Hanmoop Banner, Baq., M.P. 


Solicitors for the Trustees.-Atrarp Baicut and Sons, 15 George 
Street, Mausion House, H.C. 

Board of Directors.—Cuantes Sruart Cockxsurw, Deputy-Chairman 
Lancashire, Derbyshire and East Coast Railway yn (Chairman) ; 
T. E. Preston, Director of Argentine Transgndjne Kailway Company, 
Limited, and Santa Fe Land Company, Limited; Lord Gagsocs, Manton 
Hall, Oukham, Rutiand; Ourver Buber, M. Tnet.U.E., late General 
Manager of Kast Argentine Railway; Sir Francis L. O’Cattacuayn, 
K.C.M.G., C.8.L, C.L¥., Director Burma Railways Company, Limited, 
aud kyyptiau Deita Light Railways, Limited. 

Represontatives in the Argentine.—F. J. Wrrues (of Nelson & 
Wythes), 3uY Calle Cangallo, Buenos Ayres; ANDREW Macxtntosm (late 
of Burelay, Mackintosh & Co., Manchester aud Bueuos Ayres), 432 Calle 
Florida, Buenos Ayres; Fraepericx C, Coox (of F. C. Cook & Co.), 318 
San Martin, Buenos Ayres. 

Legal Advisers to the Railway Company.—London—Cunistorrer 
« Kower, Solicitors, 38 Cornhill, E.C.; Bueuos Ayres—Dr. Fetire Yorer, 
195 San Martin. 

Consulting Engincers.—Sir Dovugias Fox & Partners; Harper 
BroTurrs 20. 

Secretary and Offices.—J. O. Kerreripor, 81-84 Dashwood House, 
London, E.C, 

Representative of the South American Railway Corn- 
struction Company, Limited.—Sir Vincent Camcaagp, Director 
London, Vhatham an. Dover Railway Company. 





This Form may be used aud sent with the deposit of 10 per cent, on the 
nominal amount of Debentures applied for to the Anglo-South American 
Lauk, Limited, 97-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or the Metropulitau 
Mank (of Eugland and Wales), Limited, 60 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Offer for Sale of £600,000 6 per cent, First Debentures of the 
Buenos Ayres Midland Railway Company, Limited. 





To the SOUTH AMERICAN RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION CO,, Limited, 
17 Geacecuuaca Steger, Lonpow, E.C. 


Gentiemen,—Having paid to your Daukers the sum of @............ being a 
cosetegess Debentures of £100 each 

Do. v5 do. 

Do. £00 «do. 





of the above offer for sale, I request that this amount may be sold to me upou 
the terms of the particulars of aale, dated 6th March, 1907, and I undertake to 
accept the same or any less number that may be allocated to me and to make 
the remaining paymeuts in respect thereof at the dates specitied in the said 
particulars.— Y vurs taithfally, 

RIIIID 000000 cercce concceseseen apeieesneneaiseeee 


Christian Name, or Names, and Surname 


Address 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 





The List will Open on Saturday, the 9th March, 1907, and Close on or before Wednesday, the 13th March, 1907 





THE GOVERNMENTS STOCK AND OTHER SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies 


Act, 


1862.) 














Share Capital 
Preferred Ordinary Stock 
Deferred Ordinary Stock 


Unconverted Ordinary Stock ... 


Leaving 1 


Debenture Capital issued: 


44 per cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock... 
4 per cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock ... 


issued and fully paid: 


eee eee 





£337,050 
337,050 





£575,000 


2,500 Shares. of £20 each unissued. 


£100,000 
338,970 





£438,970 


(These two issues of Debenture Stock, which rank equally as regards security, are now in process of amalgamation into ong 


issue of £451,470 4 per cent. Debenture Stock.) 





Issue of £200,000 Four-and-a-half per cent. 


Second Debenture Stock. 


(Being part of an authorised issue of £223,530 like Stock, making with the £451,470 Debenture Stock above-mentioned a total 


authorised Debenture Capital of £675,000, which equals the present paid-up Share Capital of the Company. 


The Stock is seenred 


by a Deed Poll reserving to the Company the right in case it should at any time issue any further Share Capital of issuing from 
time to time further Debenture Stock ranking in all respects pari passu with this Stock to an amount equal to the amount for the 


time being paid up on such further Share Capital.) 


At par payable as follows:—£5 on Application; £20 on Allotment; £25 on ist May; £25 on ist July; 


£25 on ist October; Total, £100 per £100 Stock. 


Scrip will be issued to be exchanged for Debenture Stock Certificates on completion of all the payments, the registered 
Debenture Stock being transferable in amounts not involving a fraction of £1. 

The interest is payable by warrant to the registered holders of the Stock on 1st April and Ist October in each year. The first 
payment of interest, being at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum upon the amounts for the time being paid up, will be made on the 


Ist October, 1907. 


Payment in full can be made on Allotment and on any instalment date, in which case interest on the full amount will run from 


the date of payment. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Directors of the Governments Stock and Other Securities Investment 
Company, Limited, have authorised the Capital and Counties Bank, as Bankers 
of the Company, to receive applications for £200,000 4} per cent. Second 
Debenture Stock of the Governments Stock and Other Securities Investment 
Company, Limited, forming part of the above-mentioned issue. i 

The whole or any part of the Stock is redeemable at the Company's option 
on or at any time after the Ist January, 194), at 105 per cent. on six calendar 
months’ notice to the Stockholders. This Stock has a general floating charge 
upon the assets of the Company, including its uncalled Capital, ranking after 
the existing Debenture Stock above mentioned, aud is secured by a Deed Poll 
dated the 5th March, 1907, which provides that upon a reconstruction by 
voluntary winding-up of the Company the Stock shall not be redeemed ata 
less price than 105 per cent. 

The Company was registered in the year. 1871, and is believed to be the 
oldest Investment Company carrying ou business in the City of London. 

A valuation of the investments held by the Company on the Ist January, 
1907, has been made by the Directors based on the market prices ruling on 
that date. This valuation shows that after providing for all liabilities, 
including the Debenture Stock ranking in priority to this issue and the 
dividends since declared and paid. the issued Share Capital amounting to 
£675,000 is intact with a considerable balance over. 

The net value, therefore, of the security available for this issue of £200,000 
Debenture Stock amounts to over £675,000, to which must be added the 
proceeds of the issue. 

‘che profits of the Company, after allowing for interest paid upon existing 
Debenture Stock and all expenses as shown by the audited Balance Sheets of 
the Company for the last three years, have been as follows :— 






s. d, 

Year ending 31st December, 1904... 2 79 
” ” ” 1905... 2312 1 
1906... 35,266 111 


In estimating the future revenue available for payment of the interest on 
this issue there should be added to the above figures the income arisiug from 
the investment of the proceeds of the issue. As it only requires £9,000 to pay 
the interest on the present issue, it may be said to be covered nearly five times 
over on the basis of last year’s earnings. 

A list of the investments held by the Company is published in every Annual 
Report of the Company, and a copy can always be obtained by a Debenture 

stockholder upon application. 

The following Contracts have been entered into by the Company, in addition 
to Contracts entered into in the ordinary course of business, viz.:—(l) A 
Contract contained in a letter dated 4th March, 1907, from Messrs. H. Vigne 
& Sons, of 2 Tokenhouse Buildings, London, E.C., to the Company agreeing to 
guarantee the subscription of the present issue of £200,000 Debenture Stock ; 
(2) Supplemental Deed Poll, under the seal of the Company, dated 4th March, 
1907; (3) Deed Poll, also under seal of Company, dated 5th March, 1907. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company 
and of the Deed Poll securing this issue and of the Deed Poll and Supple- 
mental Deed Poll securing the Debenture Stock ranking in priority to this 
issue and of the letter of the 4th March, 1907, may be seen at the offices of the 
Company, 68 Dashwood House, New Broad Street, E.C., or at the offices of 
Messrs. Davidson and Morriss, 40-42 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., on any day 
while the lists remain open between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Au official quotation of the London Stock Exchange will be applied for in 
due course. 

A Brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid by the Company in respect of all 

allotments made on applications from the public bearing a Broker's stamp. 


Applications on the form issued with the Prospectus must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 5 per cent. on the amount applied for uud forwarded to the 
Company's Bankers, 

__ If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction, and 
if a partial allotment only is made the surplus deposit will be applied towards 
the amount payable on allotment. 

In case of default in payment of any instalment at its due date, all amounts 
previously paid and any interest payable thereon will be liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the offices of 
& \ as 68 Dashwood House, New Broad Street, E.C., or from the 

ankers. 

4th March, 1907. 





Directors. 

J. W. PHILIPPS, M.P, (Chairman). | MICHAEL B. SNELL. 

FREDERICK HILL, Sir WILLIAM VINCENT, Bart. 

J. 8S. AUSTEN (Manager). 

Bankers. 

THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LTD., 39 Threadneedle St., E.C, 
Solicitors. 

DAVIDSON and MORRISS, 40/42 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Auditors. 


CHARLES LEE NICHOLS and HERBERT LEE NICHOLS 
(Cuatrenris, Nicuots & Co., Chartered Accountants, 1 Queen Victoria St., E.C.) 


Secretary—J. E. GUNYON. 





The following Form of Application may be cut out and used, and should be 
seut to the Capital and Counties Bauk, Limited, 39 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., together with a cheque for the amount payable on application. 


THE GOVERNMENTS STOCK & OTHER SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Issue of £200,000 vonrant-o-Sel per cent. Second Debenture 
stock. 
To THe DirecTors OF THE 
GOVERNMENT STOCK AND OTHER SECURITIES INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ 
deposit of Five per cent. on application for £. 
Four-and-a-half per cent. Second Debenture Sto : 
Srocx and OTuer Securities Investment Company, Limirep, I request 
that this amount may be allotted to me, and I agree to accept the same, or 
any smaller amount that may be allotted to me, upon the terms of the pros- 
pectus dated 4th March, 1907. 

Ordinary Signature.. 
Name (in full)*....... ...... 
Se iecceainiticteiocrions ‘ 
Description .... 








Date.... in -March, 1907. 
* Please state if Reverend” or other distinctive description, aud in the 





case of a lady whether “ married ” or “‘ spinster.” 








— 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office—- HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the REPORT presented at the FIFTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING, held on 7th March, 1907. 
ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 79,942, assuring the sum of £7,529,031, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £424,145. 

The Premiums received during the year were £4,290,971, being an increase of £167,653 over the year 1905. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,947,444. The number of Deaths was 7 7,656, and 8,686 Endowment 


Assurances matured. 
The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 807,218. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £6,499,028, being an increase of £359,978. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,376,863. The number of Deaths was 260,941, and 3,342 Endowment 
Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who 
desired to discontinue their payments, was 120, ‘198, the number in force being 1,194,432. The number of Free Policies 
which became Claims during the year was 28,034. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 16,764,654; their average duration exceeds eleven years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £63,887,008, being an increase of 
£4,422,632 over those of 1905. 

The increase granted early in the year under the principal Industrial Branch Tables, to provide for which £750,000 was 
transferred from reserve, affected near ly Thirteen Million Policies, Ten Millions of w hich received an immediate increase in 
the sum assured. The Directors are glad to say that the alteration has been highly appreciated, and has resulted in a large 
accession of new business. 

As the Shareholders are aware, the Directors have on many occasions granted extended benefits to Industrial Branch 
Policyholders. The total cost of these benefits already exceeds £4,000,000. It is the intention of the Directors to continue 
this policy, and if possible to establish it upon a more delinite basis. 

For each of the past ten years a Reversionary Bonus at the rate of £1 10s. per cent. on the original sums assured has 
been added to all classes of participating policies in the Ordinary Branch issued since the year 1876. The Directors are now 
pleased to announce a Reversionary Bonus at the rate of £1 12 2s. per cent, 


GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 


of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, being the Summary of 
both Branches, on the 31st DECEMBER, 1906. 























LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ s. d.| £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ capital... i = ... 1,000,000 0 0} British Government securities ... 3,415,976 13 0 
Reserve funds ... . oe ... 2,300,000 0 | Indian and Colonial Government securities 6,156,247 4 4 
Life Assurance Funds ... 60,470,431 4 1] Railway and other Debentures and Deben- 
Claims under life policies admitted — ae 116,576 18 11 ture stocks and gold and sterling bonds 7,743,842 19 7 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and 
other rates ... .. 14,091,857 12 4 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu 
duties a .. 4,501,678 8 10 
Freehold and leasehold property se 3,560,244 13 8 
Mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom _... : 7,975,178 5 0 
Railway, gas, and w ater stocks... .. 7,464,984 18 9 
| Suez Canal shares... a sa se 163,709 13 0 
| Telegraph and other shares ... 97,420 2 2 
| Metropolitan Consolidated stock and City 
| of London bonds ... 257 901 11 10 
Bank of England stock — 202,756 18 6 
| Indian,-Colonial and Foreign corporation 
| stocks ose eee .. 1,564,957 14 7 
| Foreign Government securities 1,539,459 7 4 
| Reversions and Life Interests hs eos 1,220,637 14 1 
| Loans on the Company's Policies ... ee Ys 372, oo 10 8 
| Rent charges ... eee — : 278,523 13 1 
Outstanding premiums and Agents’ 
| balances... oa = 544,207 4 8 
Outstanding interest and rents... jen 515,685 7 1 
Cash—In hands of Superintendents 35,973 1l 7 
| Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, and 
in band eee ove ove bai — 183,495 18 11 
£63,887,008 3 0 £63,887,008 3 0 
THOS. C. DEWEY, General Manager. FREDK. SCHOOLING, Actuary. H. A. HARBEN, Acting Chairman. 
D. W. STABLE, Secretary. J. W. SIMMONDS, S iteectern 


J. H. LUSCOMBE, 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year 
ended December 31st, 1906, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, 
Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and 
safe custody as on December 31st, 1906. 
19th February, 1907. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accowntants 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
A FASCINATING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


The DESERT 
and the SOWN. 


Tales of Syrian Travel. 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN SGELL. 


Frontispiece in Colour by J. 5. Sarcent, R.A., 
and 150 other Illustrations, 1 vol., 16s. net.* 
“An enchanting example of travel literature, 
worthy to stand by the side of Kinglake’s immortal 
* Eothen.’ We have little fear of readers who take 
it in hand laying it down without reading every 
word.” —Speciator, 





FOR LOVERS OF THE COUNTRY. 
A COUNTRYSIDE 
CHRONICLE. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 
Illustrated by Carron Moore Park. 
1 vol., 7s. Gd, | Friday. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES, price 4s. each, will 
be published on Tuesday of the New 
Edition of 


THE WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER.* 


Vol. IV.—PEER GYNT. 

Vol. VIII.—AN ENEMY OF THE 
PEOPLE : THE WILD DUCK. 

Previously published— 
Vol. II.—THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND : 
THE PRETENDERS, 
Vol. I1I.—BRAND. 
Vol. VI.—THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH: PILLARS 


oO e 
Vol. VII.—A DOLL’S HOUSE: GHOSTS. 
To be Compieted in Eleven Volumes. 


** So far as the edition has been carried out, it is 
ideal in all respects. That it will be continued on 
a like scale of excellence is not to be doubted; and 
the appearance of the perfect set is an event to be 
eagerly anticipated by lovers of the drama.” 

—Notes and Queries. 


The Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 61.; paper, 1s. 6d., 


is on sale of— 


HEDDA GABLER, 


now being performed at the Court Theatre. 


REAL SOLDIERS OF 
FORTUNE. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 

* Thumb-nail biographies of some notable free- 
lances :—Major-General MaclIver; Major F. R. 
Bournuam, the celebrated Scout; Mr. Winston 
Cuurcurit, M.P., and others. 


6s. NEW NOVELS. 6s. 
MR. GALSWORTHYS NEW NOVEL. 
THE 


COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
Author of ‘The Man of Property.’’ 
“Tt is a pleasure to read a novel of this sort, so 
witty and so keenly observed, and to recommend 
others to read it.”"—Daily Mail. 








Muss MACNAUGHTAN'S NEW NOVEL. 
“To resist the charm of Hetty Du Cane one 
must be singularly bard to please,’’—Spectator. 


THE EXPENSIVE 


MISS DU CANE. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Author of “A Lame Dog's Diary.” 
N,B.—The large first impression was exhausted 
within a fortnight; the second is nearly out of 
print again, and a third large impression 1s in the 


press. 


THE LOST WORD. 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
Author of “ The Grey World,” 
* She writes vigorously and well, with a clear 
sense of the beauty of language and a notable 
power of description.” — Times, 


MEMOIRS OF 
A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 
“ At once humorous, interesting, and character- 
istic of England about a century ago.” 
Daily Tele raph. 
* Prospectuses of these Works on 
application. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ 2/ ps” 2/9 
CAMBRIC ate 8 2, [Gant gute 
- ish Cambrics of 5 
POCKET Bovasox & Cuaaven eo @ 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
tists Post pric MANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2 per doz. Dinner 
ins 5 . Table Cloths, 2 
PRISH Napkins. 90 ner oo ant 8 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 1144. exch. Renl Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yar l. 
Sempien_and ean thee 
Price Lists DAMASK ‘ass’ Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8d. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
TABLE ,w8t%e LINEN. 
Letter Orders ond Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40p DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ....0..cccessescesseseee+s- 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ......,00c0eseseeeseeseeees+++ 1,120,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00) 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are grauted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss ‘Tnackerayr. 

The COUNCIL of the ME'TROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BLEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared toseud the above PAMPHLET, repriuted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Mayazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 108. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subseriptions and 
Douations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Baukers, Messrs. BARCLAY aud 
CO., 1 Pall Mall Kast, 3.W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to swit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“Kk” Agent. Where there 1 no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“K" Boot Munujacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTsIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 
0 
Hall-Page (Column) 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column 
Quarter Narrow Column ... 
Column (Two-thirds width of 


COMPANIES, 
Outelde Page ......-.+++ +oee£16 16 0 
Inside Page coccccccrcccecccces 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and Js. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average livelve icords) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
168. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘berms: new 





MEDOC. +4 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine nsually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
agually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in vatue, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


Por Doren, 
Bots. Bots, 


1V6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


coour BRAEHEAD 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 
WOOLLEN 
BALLYMENAGH efacrony. Lu, 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable Jrom, and Sub. 





seriplions received by, Tue OLv Corner 


BooKsTOnre (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Doston, Mass. U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylrania Ave. Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom. 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Liprany, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BvuOKSELLING DEPOT, Cuivv and Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Square, New 


Catherine 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riesy, Adelaide. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayABLE IN ADVANCE, 





Hals- 
yearly. 
0 1438... 


Yearly. Quar- 
terly. 


072 


Including postage to any 
— of the United King- 
om = ae a 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, 


£1 86... 


112 6... 0 16 3...082 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 18 STRAND, 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting- Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
‘Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Euvelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscelianeous. 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in. size, price only 
42s,, delivered free. 


Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
free. 
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Fiction. 


Third 
Edition. 


New Novel, 


A. E. W. Mason’s 6s. 


“Running Water.” 


Price 


“Mr. Mason is a born story-teller, a natural ‘spinner of yarns.” ‘Running Water’ contains all his 


qualities at their highest. 


It is one of the most engrossing ‘ yarns’ we have read for many days.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Plot, characters, style, the three essentials of success in a novel, are all as good as gold.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 


“Mr. Mason has been successful in producing the impression of a girl of such absolute purity that 
she reminds us of such exquisite natural things as a half-opened rosebud at sunrise, or a newly unfolded 


spring flower,”—Academy. 


History. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAZVAL PEOPLES. 
From the dawn of the Christian era to the fall of Constan- 
tinople. By ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A., D.C.L. With 
maps and index, 12s. 

In his earlier volume, “A Short History of Ancient Peoples.” Dr. Souttar 
brought the history of the world down to the dawn of the Christian era. The 


_— volume carries the history of Kastern Kurope filteen centuries further, 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. By 
ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A., D.C.L. With an introdue- 
tory chapter by the Rev. Pror, A. H. SAYCE, M.A., D.D. 
Second Edition—with a new introductory chapter and biblio- 
graphy. With maps. 12s. 

“The annals of ten ancient peoples during four millenniums, as here com- 
pressed into seven hundred pages of small pica, testify to our author's scholar- 


ship, to his possession of the rare gift of picturesque narrative power, and to 
his absolute freedom from the intluence of the overlord whose ghost still 


dowinates the majority of our histurians—we mean Dr. Dryasdust.”"— Spectator. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL. 
ISM. By R. W. DALE, D.D., LL.D. Completed and edited 
by A. W. W. Dale. With index. 12s, net. 


“The honoured name of R. W. Dale recalls the memory of an eloquent 
preacher, a sound theologian, and a strenuous advocate of civil and religious 
freedom. Heuceforth it will also go down to posterity as that of a pains- 
taking, Juminous, and singularly fair-minded ecclesisstical historian. For 
the future Dale will be the Standard History.”— British Weekly. 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC (1885-1905). 
By HARRY THURSTON PECK, LL.D. 12s. 


A fair, frank, and free narrative of the rise of the American Republic from 
a position of comparative unimportance to a front place among the greatest 
of the world’s powers. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
ENGLAND. By M. B. SYNGE. 6s. 


A most abeorbing sketch of the manners and customs of our forefathers 
from prehistoric times to the present day, It contains a brief account of 
their food, their dress, their habits, their games, their gardens, etc.—the 
porition of women through the ages is noted as well as Lhe treatment of 
women and childrev. 

The Spectator says :—‘' It is a delightful volume.” 





Science. 


BRAIN AND PERSONALITY ; 























THE NATURE AND ORIGIN 
OF LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF NEW 
KNOWLEDGE, By Pror. FELIX LE 
DANTEC. 6s. net. A companion volume 
to ‘‘ The New Knowledge.” 


Professor Le Dantec treats of the principles of 
the continuity in living and dead matter, the 
dangers of too hasty analysis, the various condi- 
tions in which a living body may exist from a 
chemical point of view, artiteial and real 
functions defined in life, natural selection, 
equilibrium and order, the phenomena of life 
compared with the phenomena of non-living 
matter, the cell in its movements, heredity, 
appearance of life, &c. 

“Of first-rate importance is the treatise of 


Prof. Le Dantec on the origin of life.” 
—Church Times, 





THE NEW KNOWLEDGE. A 
popular account of the New Physics and 
the New Chemistry in their Relation to 
the New Theory of Matter. By Pror. 
ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN, 
Sixth Edition. 6s. net. 

* Professor Duncan has written a most lucid 
and interesting book for those who wish to know 
something of the birth of matter, the decay of 
matter, the nature of matter, of the nature of 
electricity and the relation of electricity to 
matter, «¢ the nature of the sun and the suns 
rays, of the possible cause of gravitation, the 
cause of clouds and rain, and the reasonable 
solution of many another mystery. His book 
shows an admirable power of exposition. .. . 
we have as yet seen no book sv well adapted to 
explain to the layman thy meaning and the bear- 
ing of the latest researches into the mystery of 
the universe.”— Spectator 





or, The Physical Relations of 
the Brain to the Mind. By 
WM. H. THOMSON, M.D., LL.D. 
Illustrated with figures and charts. 6s. 


Do you ever find it difficult to concentrate 
yous mind on one subject for any length of time? 
Jo you know that you use only one-half of your 
brain’ Does your brain originate thought or 
you? Can you control what you shall think 
about? Have you any existence apart fiom your 
brain? Do you know what dreams are made of ? 
We are going to recommend a book to you. It 
is called ‘‘ BRAIN AND PERSONALITY,” and 
is wriiten without a technical term in it by a 
prent specialist, Dr, W. H, Thomson. If you 
wish to know who you are, by all means read 
this book and then pass it on to your friends. 



























Exploration. 


FIGHTING THE POLAR ICE. By ANTHONY FIALA, 
Commander of the Ziegler-Fiala Polar Expedition. With 160 
illustrations from photographs by the author, and 8 plates 


in colours. 16s. net. 


It is in many respects the most significant book on the subject since 
Nansen's, 

The Daily Mail says :—** Mr. Piala’s narrative is packed full of interest and 
excitement. . . . The book is splendidly illustrated, both with photographs 
and coloured plates. In this respect it outvies every volume of its kind 
that has hitherto b en published.” 





Industrial Problems. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERIOA. By J. LAURENCE 
LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., Professor and Head of the Department 
of Political Economy in the University of Chicago, ete. With 
maps, diagrams, and index. 7s. 6d. 

An able and illuminating account of the industrial problems at present 
occupying public attention in the United States, 
* As an up-to-date statement of the general structure of American industr 


and of the factors in t,e grave economic problems which are scething in 
that country t..is book has remarkable marits,”—J'ndune. 


Health. 


THE HOME LIFE IN ORDER; or, Personal 
and Domestic Hygiene. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ Those who desire to maintain the sane mind in the sane hody will be well 
furnished for the batt'e against disease and decay by a study of the human 
mechanism as so lucidly described by Dr. Schofield, and by an observance of 
the many admirable precepts he enjoins. No portion of the body, exterior or 
interior, has been ignored in this health compendium, from the brushing of 
the hair to the treatment of serious diseases. And all this fs set forth with a 
fund of common sense and with an absence of technical obscurity which make 
it altogether an excellent mauual for the ordinary household.” — Outlook. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
NERVES IN DISORDER. A Plea for Rational 
Treatment. 3s. 6d. 
NERVES IN ORDER; or, The Maintenance of 
Health. 3s. 6d. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. With diagrams. 
THE SPRINGS OF CHARACTER. 3s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
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On SATURDAY, March oth 


is Published the Second Number of 


“THE NATION.’ 


The new Liberal and Progressive 
Weekly Review 


(with which is incorporated ‘‘ The Speaker”). 


Edited by Mr. H.W. MASSINGHAM 


Among other interesting contents is an article 
by Winston Churchill, M.P., 


“A Smooth Way with the Lords.” 





On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. 
Price 6d. 


ANNUAL Subscription, 2Gs. 14 Henrictta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


~ JUST PUBLISHED. — 
DIALOGUES CONCERNING 


NATURAL RELIGION. 
By DAVID HUME. 
Reprinted, with an Introduction by BRUCE M‘EWEN, D.Phil. 
3s. Gd. net. 
“ All who are interested in the problem of Hume's attitude towards the 


Christian faith should purchase this handsome edition of the dialogues.” 
—Scottish Review, 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


BOOKLETS ON DIET. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, 
PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a Ur‘c-acid-free Diet. 
6d. net; postage 1d. 
“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness in the pages of this 
little pamphlet.” —Dundee Courier. 
SALINE STIMULATION j with Remarks on a Common Ill. 
- net; postage Id. 
“ The originality which begins in the title is sustained throughout, and not 
least in the new application of old and familiar facts,” 
From the Author—ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 62. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


«* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowiug what 
to select and where to begin, This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to preseut a complete and autborita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841 ; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elin, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1858 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878 ; Jane Evre 
3 vols., 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; 
Chaucer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols,, 1844. EDWARD BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOUN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all BRANCHES of 
LIYVERATURE, 
it. J. GLAISHER’S MARCH CATALOGUE NOW READY, 
tree. Books at Bargain Prices. 
H. J. GLAISUEK, Romainder and Discount Bookseller, 

















Post- 





ee 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE NOW READY. POST-FREE, 





THE ANNUAL 
SALE OF BOOKS 


AT 


Mudie’s Library 


begins on Monday. It is distinguished 
by the fact that, for the first time, a 
Complete Catalogue is issued, which will 
be sent free and post-free on request, 
Moreover, wherever necessary, books 
have been re-bound, so that all are in 
new bindings, and every book is fit for 


any Library. 


Catalogues may be obtained free at either the Head 
Office or the Branches, or will be sent free and post- 
free on request. Books may be selected in person, or 


ordered by post. 
Sale Commences Monday Morning, March 11th. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 30-34 New Oxford St., W.C. 


¢ QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC, 
And at the Branches ) prowpTON ROAD, S.W. 





The modern man or woman usés a fountain pen. 
The successful man or woman uses the BEST. 
—_—_—_—_— 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pens 


are everywhere noted for 
their all-satisfying qualities. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER— 


**I am very pleased with my pen; it is perfect In overy 
respect. To those who do not happen to be happy 
possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can only say—get 
one at once.” 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


**T have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. Ido not know whether you 
eare for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
earried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 





Prices 106 upwards. 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD; 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Strect, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 


SOLD BY 





57 Wigmore Street, W. 





Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, Now York, and Chicago. 
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Acapremy.—“ Few Irish books of such good parts have 
come into our hands since Carleton’s days.” 


Evenine STaANDARD.—“‘ Her Majesty’s Rebels’ should be 
included among the notable successes of the day.” 


Tue ‘Wor.Lp.—‘The story is intensely interesting, and 
every individual is alive and appealing.” 


HER MAJESTY’S 
REBELS. 


By S. R. LYSAGHT. 6s. 


Author of “ The Marplot” (3/6), “‘One of the Grenvilles” 
(3/6), and ‘‘ Poems of the Unknown Way” (4/6 net). 











Daity News.—* A strong and moving tale.” 


Irish INDEPENDENT.—“A powerfully dramatic story, 
throbbing with life, untainted by the cynicism of the ‘ realist’ 
of commercial literature.” 

Sranparp.— The story is tremendously absorbing and 
poignant.” 

Moryinc Post.—*“ Will probably make the author the 
most discussed novelist of the year.” 

TripuNE.—* From a historic, romantic, and political point 
of view Mr. Lysaght has written a very stirring novel.” 

Dairy Main.—‘“ Mr. Lysaght has great gifts of observa- 
tion, humour, and humanity. His work leaves a mark on 
the mind.” 

DaILy CHRONICLE, —“An able book, certainly one of the 
ublest of the year. 


BIRMINGHAM Post.—*‘ Her Majesty's Rebels’ should not 
be missed by those who delight in the highest qualities that 
contemporary fiction has to show.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lid., London. 


ic “NEW” THEOLOGY. 


READ THE ‘FOLLOWING WORKS BY 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., post-free, 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 
(People's Edition, Sixpence, F. Warne §& Cv.) 


MEN, POTENTIAL ANGELS OR DEVILS, BUT NOT “POTENTIAL 
CHRISTS.” 





Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d., post-free. 


THE DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM. 
THE DIVINE IMMANENCE EXPLAINED 
THE MYSTERY OF CREATION UNVEILED. 
THE QUESTION, “WHAT IS MAN?” ANSWERED. 
(People's Edition “GOD, CREATION, MAN,’ 
Warne + ©) 
London : JAMES SPEIRS, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
~ TWO ‘CANADIAN NOVELISTS. 


THE UNDERTOW. 4 TLE OF BOTH SIDES OF 
Large crown 8vo, price 6s. 
By ROBERT E. KNOWLES, Author of 
“*ST. CUTHBERT’S OF THE WEST,” of which 
the Daily Chronicle says :—“‘ There is many a smile to be brought from these 


may and not a few tears. Mr. Knowles is a new writer who promises to be a 
sut in the literary firmament.” 


under title 
Sixpence, F. 


OR, THE ARMOURER 
OF GIKNIGOE, 


IAN OF THE ORCADES: 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE EXETER EPISCOPATE OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE, 


1869-1885. 


By E. G. SANDFORD, his sometime Chaplain, Archdeacon of 
Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations, 8vo, 5s. net. 





VOLUME itil. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 


In 5 vols. 8vo. VOLUME IIL, M—P. 2ls. net. 
Sentenny published: Vol. L, A—E; Vol. IL, F—L. 2ls. net each, 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. By Author 


of ** Mademoiselle Ixe ” and “ Cecilia de Noél.” Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. net 


Daily Mail.—‘* We recommend ‘Old Hampshire Vignettes’ with great 
warmth as fulfilling with complete success its modest and refined purpose.” 


ON MUNICIPAL & NATIONAL TRADING 


By the Right Hon, LORD AVEBURY. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: | 


Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day. 


the Social and 
By Professor T. G 


TUCKER, Litt.D. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[ Handbooks of Arc heolo: gy and Antiquities 
STUDIES IN HUMANISM. By F. ©. 8. 


SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 


The Nation.—“It has the great merit of de aling with really important 
problems from a new and sti inulating point of view. 


"ss SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. — 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By Professor 
HENRY SIDGWICK. vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


EIGHTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rt. Hon. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., D.C.L. Eighth Edition, 
Crown Evo, lls. 


8vo, 10s, net. 








BY AUTHOR OF “THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN.” 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL: 
BEING THE PAULINE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRIST 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


Standard.—“ The book is written with insight, with clear logic, and with 
much eloquence.”’ 


A LAYMAN’S MIND ON CREED AND 

CHURCH. By JOHN STEWART TEMPLETON, Crown Svo, 3s, 6d, net. 
Layman.—“ The writer, who claims the late Henry Drummond as his friend, 
is a deep thinke r, ande vidently reads all sides of his subject....... TYhe book is 
the sootast of of an original thinker, and one who revolts (too much, we feel) 
from the old lau lm: irks. g 


CAMBRIDGE: A BRIEF STUDY IN 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By EGLANTYNE JEBB. Crown 8vo, with 
3 Maps, 4s. 6d. net, 

Standard.—‘* Miss Jebb’s excellent little book is a practical example of what 

should be done for every town and village in all broad England. 

Cambridge Keview.—* This is a book of a new kind.......It is important to 

have its ski ilful examination and report upon the conditions of a town like 

Cambridge. 

Westminster Gazette.— A reflection in miniature of the social history of 

the country.’ - 








THE " EDUCATION QUESTION, 1870-1906. 


THE EDUCATION BILL OF 1906: an 


Analysis and a Comparison with the Preceding Acts. By 8S. LOWRY 

PORTER, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 
Cambridge Review.—‘* The pamphlet contines itself to matters of fact, and 
seems to present quite a fair statement.’ 


THE OLYMPIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 
Translated into English Verse. By CYRIL MAYNE, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


Prof. R. Y. Trrrert, in the Academy. —* The re are many who will have 
their poct in verse, and such will find Mr. Mayne’s book a boon.’ 

















Second Thousand. Large crown §vo, price 6s. Scotsman.—* Fluent, musical, and spirited.” 
By WILFRED CAMPBELL. Glasgow Hevald.—“ Mr. Mayne’s version will give English readers a good 
“It is a fine atirring story of a stirring time, historically sound, and idea of what was accounted cublime and -daennnen Anereedndnensanell 

interesting and exciting from beginnix 1g to end.” "Standard, . = 
MENDELISM. By R. C. Punverr, Fellow of 
OLIPHANT, ANDE RSON and FERRIER, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Enlarged, 16mo, 

21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and EDINBU RGH. 2s, net. 

H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, |THE STEPS OF LIFE. Further Essays on 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimeu number post-free, 
LIBRALBIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentTrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmenx, Loxvox. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


Happiness. By Professor CARL HILTY. 


With an Introduction by 
P rofe ssor F. G. PEABODY. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE co TO HAPPINESS. By Tos 


R, SLICER. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 








140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 
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The Victoria History of 
the Counties of England. 


Gencral Editor—WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 


Geology—Botany—Paleontology—Natural History—Early Man 

—Anglo-Saxon Period—Roman England—Domesday Survey— 

Ecclesiastical History—Religious Houses—Political History— 

Social History—Schools—Sport—Forestry—Agriculture—Topo- 

graphy—Churches—Descents of Manors—Architecture—Family 
History, &c., with 


Many Thousands of Iliustrations, Maps, and 


Coloured Ground Plans, 


Price per volume, in Cloth Gilt, 31s. 6d. net, 
payable as each volume is delivered. 


Also in Half Morocco and Full Morocco. Prices on application. 


Each County is sold scparately to Subscribers. 
The number cf volumes per County varics. 


The following volumes have been issued :— 


Hampshire, 1 and 2. Norfolk, 1 and 2. Worcester, 
r and 2 Cumberland, 1 and 2. Hertfordshire, 1. 
Surrey, 1 and 2. Northamptonshire, 1 and 2, 
Essex, 1 and 2. Bedfordshire, 1. Warwick, 1. 
Buckingham, 1. Derby, 1. Durham, 1. Sussex, 1. 
Lancashire, 1. Devon, 1. Cornwall, 1. Somerset, 1. 
Nottingham, 1. Berkshire, 1. Lincoln, 2. York- 
shire, 1. Suffolk, 2. 


*.* Further Voturnes at short Intervals until compietion. 


For full detailed Prospectus, Descriptive Booklet, and all par- 
ticulars as to this unique and very important work, apply to 
Booksellers in Town or Country, to whom, if required, Specimen 
Volumes will be sent; or to the Publishers. 


Allied to, but independent of, the above COUNTY HISTORY 
are the Series of 


COUNTY FAMILY VOLUMES, 


price £5 5s. neb each, cloth gilt—also in half morocco and full 
morocco—of which tho following have appeared :— 


“Northamptonshire Families,” 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


“Hertfordshire Families,” 
Edited by DUNCAN WARRAND, M.A. 


Each volume limited to 500 copies, and the type has been 
distributed. 


Further Volumes will be issued as completed. 


“ Hertfordshire Familics.—The second volume of this sumptuous 
series well bears out the promise of the first. A year ago, in 
reviewing Mr. Barron’s volume on ‘ Northamptonshire Families,’ 
we ¢alled attention to the revolution which it was likely to make in 
current methods of genealogical science. Mr. Duncan Warrand 
ably continues the same tradition, and his work is a 
model of scholarly accuracy and lucidity. ‘he principle 
adopted is the owning of lands. The volume is at once an artistic 
masterpiece and a most careful and scientific treatise. Ve con- 
gratulate Mr. Warrand on his work, and also the projectors of the 
series who have found such competent scholars to undertake it.” 

—The Spectator. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., 
xo Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 








Duckworth & Co.’s New Books, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
KINGS’ CRAFTSMEN. 


By W. R. LETHABY. Author of “Mediwval Art,” 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontig. 
piece, royal Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By F. W. MAITLAND. With Photogravure Portraits, 18s. net, 
[SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO. 
jy MAUD CRUTTWELL. With 51 Illustrations, 7s. 6d, net, 
** A book of permanent value.” —Times, 


PERUGINO. sy EDWARD HuvTTON. 
With 50 Illustrations, leather, 2s. 6d. met; cloth, 2s, net. 
THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI. 


By EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 13 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net, 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 
By F. W. HEADLEY, F.Z.S. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 
demy S8vo, Ss. net. 
An easy while thorough exposition of the entire question. Profusely illus 
trated with a unique series of drawings, photographs, and diagrams. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
IN NURSERY RHYMES. 


By LINA ECKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
af study of a brauch of folk-lore, giving new interest and value to familiar 
hings. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF FUNGI. 


By GEORGE MASSEE. With 110 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


Hum an BARBARA 
BAYNTON, 6s. 
Toll. 


Author of “ Bush Studies.” 
London : DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, W.C. 

















Lhe Most Topical Book of the Season, 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE SECRETS OF THE VATICAN 


The only Complete Account of the Papal Palace in English, 
with an Account of the Papal System and the Organisation 
of the Vatican Hierarehy. 
With 60 Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs and Old Prints, 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of ‘A Japanese Marriage,” ‘‘ The Admiral,” &., &. Royal 8vo, 21s, 
Detavled Prospectus on application. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


INDISCREET LETTERS FROM 
PEKING. 


Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” &c., &c. 1 vol. demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“These remarkably ‘ indiscroet’ letters are more exciting than ninety-nine 
novels out of a hundred. They contain the full story of the siege and sack of 
the city in all its borrible nakedness, without regard for the feelings of any- 


body connected with the campaign.” -- Daily Graphic. 
“The writer rowrhly drags aside the veil which a discreet diplomacy had 


drawn over the truth, and gives us....... a book remarkalle alike for its 
sincerity, its dramatic power, and its amuzing indiscretion. The lurid account 
here given of the sack of Peking by the allied armies is an appalling revelation 
of the demoralisation into which the troops fell.”’"—Morning Post. 

**A book eminently readable, absolutely true, and amazingly indiscreet....... 


Of euthralling interest....... It lives, and it is true...... On every page is a picture 
worthy of exhibition...... A book to read aud not to skim.” ~T'ribane. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

A JURY OF THE VIRTUOUS. By Parrick Hoop. 

A ROCK IN THE BALTIC, By Ropent Barr, Author 
of ** The Prince of Good Fellows,” &c. 

THE HOUSE OF REST. _ By Mrs. Frep Reynoups, 
Author of “ Hazel of Hazeldean,” “ In Silence,” &e. 

MY LADY NAN. By Bessie DI1L1, Author of “ The Lords 
of Life,” ‘* The Final Goal,” &c. 


THE WHEEL: a Book of Beginnings. By M. 
Urquuart, Author of “A Tragedy in Commonplace.” 
A GALLANT OF GASCONY. By Puintr L. Steve. 


son, Author “A Gendarme of the King,’’ *‘ The Black Cuirassier,” &e. 
, [ Shortly. 
THE WORLD OF CRIME. By M Gorov, late Chief of 
the Paris Detective Police. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd, 182 High Holborn, W.C. 





BR OOKS.—We can supply anything that’s » BOOK, no 
} matter when published. State wants. We offer Dod’s Peerage 1906 
(10s, 6d.), 3s, 64.; Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, 3s. 6d.; Memoirs Lady Hawilton, 
Ss, 6d.; Lever's Novels, 37 vols., hf.-inor.. £16 16s.—Catalogues free. Books 
bought: any quantity HOLLAND BROS., Book Experts, Birmingham, 
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Mecsrs.. METHUEN will publish on March 14th a new long Novel by JOHN OXENHAM, Author of “Profit and Loss’ 


The First Large Edition has 


n sold before publication, and a Second is in the press. This is entitled 


THE LONG ROAD. 6s. 


Andon the same day will be issued a Story of the Socialist Movement by the Author of that famous Novel, “Stephen Remarx.” 


The book is called 


BEHOLD THE DAYS COME! By the Hon and Rev. James Apper.Ey. 3s. 6d. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


GLASS. By Epwarp Ditox. With 37 Illustrations in 
Collotype and 12 in Colour, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
A history of glass from the point of view of Art. 


COMMERCE IN WAR. By L. A. Argervey-Jones, 


K.*., M.P. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. By Lonspate Race, B.D. 


Oxon. With 32 Illustrations largely from contemporary Frescoes and 
Documents, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book is not merely, or chiefly, a biography of the “‘ Divino Poeta”; it 
is rather an attempt to depict afresh the life of Dante's time, aud to look at 
the Italian world of the Jrecentoa through Dante's eyes. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 


The Bampton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. Busse.t, D.D., Fellow and 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, Demy 8vo, 10s. td. net. 
This important work describes the influence of the Christian Church upon 
the development of society. 


. 
THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. By Henraser W. 
Macsutn, M.A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books, 

“Mr. Macklin writes with enviable lucidity.”"—Standard, 
“ An appropriate addition to an already valuable series.’’—Scotsman. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. By H. Cunanriron 
Bastian, M.D., F.B.S. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Instructive in no common degree as a contribution to science.” —Scotsiman, 
“The question is one of great and fundamental interest.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


THE WOMEN ARTISTS OF BOLOGNA. By Laura 
M. Race. With 20 [ilustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
These biographies of the four chief women-artists of Bologna have an 
interest beyond that which attaches to the subject. Very valuable is the 
light thrown on the environment in which they severally moved. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIO- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS. Edited by T. N. Ketysacx, M.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Strictly scientific in the spirit of the work and practical in the aim in 
view.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


THE PARISH CLERK. By P. H. Drrcurie.p, M.A., 
F.S.A. With 31 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Anadmirable book which hits the happy mean between dry scholarship 
and frivolous gossip.” —Standard, 
“A pleasantand meritorious book entirely satisfying.’ —Manchester Guardian. 
“One of the most entertaining books.”’"—Academy. 
“ Valuable asa permanent record of ecclesiastical manners passed away.’* 
—Globe, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 


With 25 Portraits and Illustrations, Fourth Editiou, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A cheap edition of one of the most successful biographies of receut years, 

which hitherto has been in two volumes, The author has carefully revised 
the text, in many cases adding to it. 


SIGNS AND PORTENTS IN THE FAR EAST. By 


Everarp Cotes. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A thoughtful and suggestive record of an extensive tour.’’—Standard, 


POEMS BY WORDSWORTH. Selected by Srorrorp 


A. Brooge, with a Preface and Introduction. With 4 Illustrations by 
Epmunp H, New, With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume gives all the shorter poems which Dr. Stopford Brooke con- 
siders entirely worthy of the poet's deservedly high reputation. Dr. Brooke 
includes also the finer passages in The Prelude and The Excursion, which are 
of such a character that they can stand alone without loss of effect. 


A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. ByS. Barie-Goutp. 


With 24 IDustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NAPLES RIVIERA. By Herserr M. Vavuenan. 


With 25 Illustrations in Colour by Mavaice Greirrennacen. 6s. 
“The Naples Riviera” describes iv light vein the mauy places of beauty 
that lie upon the Bays of Naples and Salerno, including Ischia and Capri. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S TREASURY OF SONG. Edited 


by J. H. Bury, B.D. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A large and varied anthology from a wide range of devotional literature. 


PERICLES. By Witiiam Suakespeare. Edited by 


K. DeicuHTon. Demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare, 


KERRY. By Captain C. P. Crane. With 36 Illustrations, 
small pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net [Lnttle Guides. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH; allied with Science. 


By Sir Ourver Lopes, F.R.S. Crown dvo, 2s, net. 

“ This catechism is assuredly a most important, suggestive, hopeful piece of 
work, lucid, helpful. illuminating, and should do much to revive true 
religion." — Daily Chronicle. 

“Tam glad of the opportunity to set on record my belief that he has done 
an important service to relizion by putting forward m a connectel and 
coherent form the version of Christaanity which, under the discipline of know- 
ledge and experience, he has been led to fashion for himself.” 

—Cavon Henstry Henson, in Datly Graphic. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 


PHILEMON. Edited by H. J.C. Knieut, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 
[The Churchman’s Bible. 


THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE, which Disentangles the Soul 


aud brings it by the Inward Way to the Fruition of Perfect Contempla- 
tion. and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. Written by Dr. Micnar. 
pe Mottxos, Priest. Translated from the Italian copy printed at Venice, 
1685. Edited, with an Introduction, by Katuteen Lytretton. With a 
Preface by Canon Scorr Hotuanp. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [The LAbrary of Devotion. 


FICTION 


SECOND EDITION. 
TEMPTATION. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of “ Casting 


of Nets,” * Donna Diana,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“** We congratulate Mr. Bagot on his fine performance.”"—Daily Mail. 
“It is the revelation of character and the clever interplay of personality on 
personality that make ‘Temptation’ the fine novel it is.” — Birmingham Post, 
“ A novel of strikingly high quality."—Morning Leader. 
* Every character is perfect in its delineation.”—Daily Telegraph, 
SECOND EDITION. 
WHITE FANG. By Jack Lonpon, Author of “The 
Call of the Wild.” With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ The story has an unique charm.’’—Globe. 
** A finer story has seldom been written.”—Truth, 
“The theme really fascinates one.’’—Standard, 
** Interesting right up to the close,”"—Daily Telegraph 
“A work showing really amazing powers of animal revealing.”—Tribune. 
“The nobility and humanity of the book set it far apart from the ordinary 
stories of convention.”—Punch. 
“ A masterly tale, thrilling with interest.”—Daily Mail, 
SECOND EDITION. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. By H. B. Marriorr 
Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is a book to read, for it is full of the delights of summer.”—Daily Mail, 
* May be regarded as a considerable success.” —Speaker, 
** Delicate and alluring as the title,”—Atheneum., 
“*A very charming book indeed.”—Tribune. 
**The merriest romance I have met with for a long day.”"—Star, 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE KINSMAN. By Mrs. ALrrep Smpewick, Author 


of “Cynthia's Way.” With 8 Illustrations by C. E. Brocx. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


** A capital specimen of fantastic come:dly.""—Spectator, 
“A bright and clever story.”—Yorkshive Post, 
* Full of fresh and amusing dialogue.” —Times. 


“ Mrs. Sidzwick keeps it going with real ingenuity.”—Evening Standard, 
** Good comedy in the incidents that lead toa comfortable close.” —Graphic, 


THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. By Mary E. 


Many. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A work of real insight and feeling, concise, quickly moving, and admirably 
restrained. Mrs. Mann has never done a fiver piece of work.” —Oserver. 
“A well-finished story. Admirably dramatic in the Greek sense.” 
~— Pall Mall Gazette, 
“‘A most penetrating and poignant story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


HARRY AND URSULA. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Harry and Ursula are as fascinating as their story.””—Onlooker. 
“* An exceedingly interesting story, very brightly told,”—Birmingham Post, 
“It has humanity and genuine pathos.”’"—Dai' y Mau. 
“Invested with quiet charm and conviucing atmosphere.”"—Court Journal, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 
A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. By Mary Frypiarer, Author 
of “The Rose of Joy.” With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
** Infinitely sympathetic, her scenes are as lovable as her figures.” 
: — Westminster Gazette. 
“Is decidedly remarkable. It contains much thought and unusual observa- 
tion, and the style is both careful and finished.”— World. 
“ Shows fine sympathy and strength.”—Morning Leader, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
LIVING LIES. By Estuer Mruier. Crown &vo, 6s. 


** The plot is worked out with no little skill.”—Athenrum. 

“* Full of dramatic and emotional iuterest.’’—Belfast News Letter. 

“ Cleverly constructed, well written, and likely to please.”—Scotsman. 
*“*Impressing and arresting.”’—Morning Leader. 


A WILDERNESS WINNER. By Epirn A. Barnerr. 


Crown 8vo, 6a. 
** Aspects of the settler’s life in the back blocks in a novel series of vivid 
impressions that captivate by their freshness and their absolute unconven- 
tionality.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PLOW-WOMAN. By Eveanor Gares, Author of 
“The Biography of a Prairie Girl.” Crown 8vo, 6a, 
“A good novel full of interesting detail.””—Conniry Life. 
“Tt is deserving of unstinted praise.””"—Daily Chronicle, 
“A vivid picture of frontier life.”—Eastern News. 


STEPPING WESTWARD. By M. E. Fravycis. Crown 
Rvo. 6s 
A collection of short stories dealing with rustic life. The scene m some 
instances is laid in Dorset, and in others in a certain district of South-West 
Lancashire no less familiar to the author. 


THE OTHER PAWN. By Mary Deayg. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


This novel deals with Bath, as it was when the grace and glamour of its 
reposeful beauty seized upon Swinburue’s imagination, 


DISCIPLES. By Mary Crosnie. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

An Irish story,—the little incidents of Irish life, the quaint talk of the 
peasants and servants, the happy-go-lucky Irish household, and the coast 
scenery, &c., are described with quiet humour. 


A HUMAN TRINITY. By Ronaup Macpona.p, Author 
of “‘ The Sea Maid.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s 
This is a story of the intrinsic unity of father, mother, and child—of the 








bond, spiritual as well as natural, amongst them, apart even from the ties of 
custom. The book is eminently a story of love. 





Please write for Messrs. METHUEN'S quarterly BULLETIN, which gives particulars of all their new Books. 





METHUEN and CO. 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary and the Habsburgs. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN and 
ETHEL COLQUHOUN,. 
Demy 8vo, Maps, &c., Profusely Illus. 15s. net (post-free, 
15s. 6d.) 
A comprehensive but vivid account of that great conglomerate of nafionali- 
ties, Austria-Hungary. It appeals to the historical reader, the lover of the 


picturesque, and particularly to all who wish to understand the evolution of 
social and political life in Europe. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


By MARK TWAIN, 
Crown 8vo, Illus., 6s. [March 15th. 
A serious answer to those questions which the public generally has been ask- 
ing about Christian Science and Mrs. Eddy, its much-talked-of founder. In 
spite of the serious intentions of the author. his humorous vein asserts itself, 
aud parts of the work will rank among the funniest things he has written. 


CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL 
ENGLISH TOWNS. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
Demy 8vo, Profusely I)lus., 10s. 6d. 





In this volume, as in ‘“‘ London Films,” the genial litterateur chats about 
things English, and reveals the 3, of a sensitive aud sympathetic mind 
as he takes his readers to Oxford, Bath, Canterbury, Exeter, Bristol, and else- 
where. 


SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL 
STREET. 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE. 
Crown 8vo, Illus., 6s. 
A Powerful Novel dealing with a subject of great 
current interest. 


Stock Exchange life and the ‘“‘wheels within wheels" of the Stock 
Market operations have never been so graphically and intimately revealed. 
The reader watches the fascinating game from the inside point of view of one 
of the great captains of finance. The novel is packed with incident, and 
culminates in a tremendous climax such as only the Money Market could 
produce. 


HIGH AND PUISSANT PRINCESS 
MARGUERITE OF AUSTRIA. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 
Demy 8vo, Illus., 10s. 6d. [March 15th. 


PEACEFUL PERSONALITIES 
AND WARRIORS BOLD. 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


Demy 8vo, Illus., 10s. 6d. net (post-free, 10s. 11d.) 
[March 15th. 


“A triumphant example of Miss Wiikins's artistic gifts.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL. 
By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN. 
Crown 8vo, Ilus., 6s. 


** An extremely graphic, quite merciless dissection of a capable and ambitious 
woman who is absolutely devoid of heart......the technical excellence ensures 
the author's place in Anglo-Saxon literature.”—Daily J¢ egraph. 


“ Particularly appropriate just now."—TIMES. 


UNDER THE ABSOLUTE AMIR. 
By FRANK A. MARTIN. 
Demy Svo, Illus., 10s. 6d. net (post-free, 10s. 11d.) 

“ The interest centres in the author's personal relations with the Amir, the 
accounts of his personality, methods of governing a barbarous people, and 
views ou such matters as his Euglish and Russian neighbours.’’—Times. 

** A book by one who lived eight years in Afghanistan, and who for the most 
of that time was the only Englishman in Kabul. The things he hus to tell us 


claim attention alike for their freshness and their importance.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


With a Preface by ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 


LITERARY FORGERIES. 


By J. A. FARRER. 


“Mr. Farrer’s book is an interesting excursion into a singular field of 
research, aud should be read with interest by all who care about the shad 
side of autograph collecting.”"— Manchester Guardian, ’ 








“A most charming book,”-COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


ANIMAL ARTISANS, 
AND OTHER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BEAsTs, 
By C. J. CORNISH, M.A., F.Z.S. 


2 Portraits of the 
Svo, 6s. 6d. net, 


*“*A book which, from the first page to the last, is full of curious knowledge 
of the habits and instincts of animals,"’"—Standard, 


THE WORLD MACHINE: 


THE FIRST PHASE, THE COSMIC MECHANISM. 
By CARL SNYDER, 


Author of “ New Conceptions in Science,” &c. 


With a Prefatory Memoir by his Widow, 
Author, and 12 Drawings by Patrren Witsoy. 





8vo, 9s. net, 


“If we might venture on a prophecy, we should say that Mr, 
Snyder is destined to become the leading materialistic thinker of 
“the earlier part of this century This is one of the most 
fascinating and able books which it has ever fallen to the lot of 
the present writer to review. The author has a wide range of 
scientific knowledge—which is a highly desirable possession for 
an enterprise of this kind, but by no means so constantly found 
amongst the professed materialists as we might suppose, 
Furthermore, he has the scientific imagination, which can not 
only reach out to large ideas but can control them.” 
—Morning Post. 








ABRIDGED EDITION OF MYERS’ HUMAN PERSONALITY. 
IN ONE VOLUME, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. By Freperic W. H. 
Myers. Edited and Abridged by his Son, Leopotp Hamit- 

TON Myers. 





THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
NEW VOLUME, 


Rev. H. V. 8. Eck, M.A., Rector of 


Crown Svo, 


SIN. By the 
Bethnal Green. 5s 


BY THE NEW LADY MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM AND MYSTICISM. 
By Witiiam Ratru Inaoz, M.A., D.D., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By A. J. Grant, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
of History in Leeds University. With 17 Maps and 96 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [On Monday next. 











LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


With an Introduction specially written by Mr. ANDREW LANG. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt 
top, 3s. net. [On Monday nevt. 











THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND MR. HYDE; with other Fables. By Roserr Lovis 
Srevenson. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. By Caroinal 
Newman. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; leather, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF MY HEART. 
JEFFERIES. With Frontispiece Vortrait. 
2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


By RicwarD 
Cloth, gilt top, 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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BOSWELL’S JOHNSON 





“THE 


EXTRA ILLUSTRATED EDITION” 


Edited by ROGER INGPEN 


While this edition will be fully annotated uud contain a 
selection of Johnsoniana, its principal feature will be the 
illustrations. The Publishers claim for this reprint that it 
is the most amply illustrated of any issue of Boswell’s 
famous biography that has appeared. The object of the 
Editor in selecting the illustrations has been to choose only 
authentic pictures and those that illustrate the book in the 
right sense of the term, such as portraits, views, autographs, 
and title-pages. As Boswell’s life of Johnson is in itself 


a history of English literature in the eighteenth century, 


With over Four Hundred Illustrations 


In Twelve Monthly Parts at One Shilling met. - - 


among the portraits included are those of practically all 
the men and women of note in literature, and a great 
many in art, drama, and social life, painted by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, and the great masters during 
that period when the art of English portrait-painting 
was at its zenith. Such a wonderful gallery of famous 
people reproduced in the best manner (many in 
photogravure), and some appearing for the first time, 
is alone sufficient to render this edition of Boswell 


remarkable. 


and Twelve Phctogravure Plates. 


Part I. Now Ready. 
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RECOLLECTIONS | 
OF A HUMOURIST | 


EDUCATION 


AND SOCIAL LIFE 


By J. Wilson Harper, 0.D. 


THE COUNTESS 
OF HUNTINGDON 
AND HER CIRCLE 


** He reviews in an interesting 





education . 


| 
By A. W. a BECKETT | 
With Photogravure Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 

| 


way the aim 


4s. 6d. net. 


and history of 
and urges in a 
liberal spirit the need of adapt- By SARAH VT) & 
ing educational methods and “ 
curricula to an 
service.’’—The Times. 


ideal of social 


With Photogravure and eight Illus- 
trations, 12s. 6d. net 








THE HISTORY, LAW, 
AND PRACTICE OF THE iecamnain 


STOCK EXCHANGE. By 
A. P. Pouey, B.A., and F. H, Car. 
RUTHERS GouLp. 5s. net. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF 


Novels by Robert Hugh Benson 





A MIRROR OF SHALOTT 


6s. (Shortly.) 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


STANDARD SCIENCE BOOKS 
New Uniform and Cheaper Series. 


GREAT ASTRONOMERS. 
By Sir Ropert Bau, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition. 


IN STARRY REALMS. By 


Sir Ropert Batt, F.R.S. New and 











MARINE LAW. By Law- 


rexce DuckwortH. 65s. net. 


DICTIONARY OF COM- 
MERCIAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE IN FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, 
AND ITALIAN. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Dy the late HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 


(New Uniform and 
Cheaper Edition.) 


The POETRY of PLANTS 
The CLOCK of NATURE 
The SPRING of the DAY 


gilt, gilt top, 


Each in crown Svo, cloth 


3s. 6d. net. 








SIR ISAAC PITMAN 





“A full-length portrait of a poseur 
...e-s We have encountered nothing better 
in its way than this merciless analysis 
of the psychology of the histrionic 
temperament......Father Benson has 
given us a very well written and 
engrossing book.” —Svpectater. 


6s. 

THE QUEEN’S TRAGEDY 
6s. 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY ? 
6s. 


The King’s Achievement 
6s. 


THE LIGHT 


3s. 6d. 


INVISIBLE 


Richard Raynal, Solitary 
35. 6d. 


Revised Edition. 


IN THE HIGH HEAVENS. 
By Sir Ronerr Baru, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition. 


ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 
BODY. A popular exposition of 
the wonders of the heavens. By 
Professor Simon Newcoms. With an 
Introduction by Sir Rosert 8S. Barr 


BY LAND AND SKY. The 


Record of a Balloonist. By Joun M. 
Bacon, F.R.A.S. 


MINUTE MARVELS OF 
NATURE. Being some Revelations 
of the Microscope. By Joun J. Warp. 
Illustrated by Photo-Micrographs 
taken by the Author. 


PEEPS INTO NATURE’S 
WAYS. Being Chapters on Insect, 
Plant, and Minute Life. By Jonw J. 
Warp. Illustrated from Photographs 
and Photo-Micrographs taken by the 
Author. 

Each in medium Svo, bevelled boards, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 
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FICTION 


THE HILL OF DREAMS 


By ARTHUR MACHEN, Author 
of “Tho Great God Pan.” 
“A book which nobody who 
cares for imagination in litera- 
ture can afford to neglect,” 
says Mr. James Douglas, in the 
“Star.” ‘Shows such fine 
imaginative artistry in vary- 
ing the light and shade of 
emotions,” says the ‘ Scots- 
man,” “and contrasting the 
outward with the inner 
life.” The book has 
a Frontispiece 
by S. H. 
Sime. 
6/- 






E. GRANT RICHARDS 
A SELECTION 






OF SPRING FICTION 
BOOKS SUSAN. sy ernest 
" OLDMEADOW. A delightful 


ESSAYS 


novel, which strikes a new 
note in English fiction. It is 
a love story pure and simple, 
and may be described as a 
witty, tender, and fresh varia- 
tion on the old theme of 
mistress and maid. The first 
edition, 1,500 copies, was sold 
a week before publication, and 
a Second Edition of 2,000 
copies will be ready 
on Monday. With 
Coloured Frontis- 
piece by Frank 
Haviland, 
6/- 









G. W. E. RUSSELL’S 


TRAVEL 


SEEING AND HEARING. 


TRAVEL 












MARTIN HUME’S 


THROUGH PORTUGAL 
is a delightful book about a 
delightful country. ‘Much of 
the sunshine, colour, and move- 
ment of Lusitania he is able 
to transfer to the pages of his 
book......it should help to make 
Portugal more popular with 
tourists,” says the “‘Scotsman.” 
“A voyage full of colour,” says 
the *‘Westminster Gazette.” 

With thirty-two Coloured 

Illustrations by A. S. 
Forrest, price 
5/- net. 


FICTION 


A new volume of essays by the author of 
that delightful book, ‘Collections and 
Recollections.” Among the many subjects 
on which he writes in his new book may 
be mentioned The Coronation, Secret 
Societies, The Sins of Society, The Public 
Schools, Sunday in London, Dinners, 
Travel, Inns and Hotels, Publishers, 
Christmas, Publicity and _ Reticence, 
Ostentation, Culture, Religion, Supersti- 
tion, Handwriting, Autographs, Doctors 
and Doctoring, The Season as it is, 
Oxford, Wine and Water, Social 
Changes, &e. The volume will 
be published on 
Mareh 21st. 
7/6 net. 


IAN MALCOLW’S 


INDIAN PICTURES AND 
PROBLEMS is, says the “ Scots- 


man,” “written from direct 
observation and with unflag- 
ging vivacity of manner. It 
bears on every page evidence 
of the keen interest in the 
scenes and people he describes 
so well.” “It is rare to find 
so much sane observation and 
thought put into the most 
agreeable prose,” says the 


** Pall Mall Gazette.” With 
Fifty Illustrations, 
10/6 net. 

FICTION 


THE COLONEL 


OF THE RED HUZZARS 
By JOHN REED SCOTT. 
“Challenges comparison with 
*The Prisoner of Zenda,’” says 
the ‘* Pall Mall Gaz:+tte.” ‘The 
story is one of stirring intrigue 
related with not a little in- 
genuity.” ‘ Vigorously told and 
engrossing in interest,” says 
the * Scotsman.” With 


three Illustrations 
in Colour by C. 
Underwood. 
6/- 





Send for my Corm- 
plete Catalogue & 
Jilustrated List 
of New Fiction 


E. GRANT RICHARDS 


7 Carlton Street 
London 
S.W, 


THE FLARE OF 


THE FOOTLIGHTS 
By HORACE WYNDHAM, 
Author of “Audrey the 
Actress,” an absorbing story 
of modern theatrical life. 
“The book forms a healthy 
eorrective to the notion that 
the stage is an easy road to 
luxury and fame,” says the 
“Scotsman.” Ask also 
for ‘‘ The Blue Star,” 
by Kate 
Murray. 
6/- 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


#Qne of the most perfect military narratives in the language.” 
VOLUME II.—JUST OUT. 


A Staff Officer’s 
Scrap-Book. 


By Lieut.-General 


SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


With numerous Maps, Panoramic Sketches, and Illustrations, 
Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 18s. net each. 


Press Opinions from the Civilian point of view :— 


The WORLD.—* This valuable work will not appeal less to the general than to the 
professional reader, for Sir Ian does not overlook any opportunity of relieving the tale of 
slaughter by importing incidents of human interest. The author is to be congratulated 
on adding a great literary success to the skill and tact with which he discharged a 
delicate mission.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* A work in which all who delight in the best books of 
travel and adventure will revel.” 

TRUTH.—“ The second volume is quite as readable to the mere civilian as the first. 
Sir lan wields the pen of a ready writer, and his keen power of observation has not 
been exercised on military matters alone.” 





AFRICAN TRAVEL OF TO-DAY, 
A PICNIC PARTY IN WILDEST AFRICA. 


Being a Sketch of a Winter's Trip to some of the Unknown Waters of the Upper 
Nile. By C. W. L. BULPETT. Demy 8vo, with IlJustrations and Map, 12s. 6d. net, 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ A graphic account of travel, sport, exploration, and adventure. As is now 
usual, an intrepid lady shared these ‘simple pleasures,’ or violeut delights, and the extracts from her 
diary give zest to a breezy and well-illustrated volume.”’ 


MEMORIES. By Major-General Sir Owen 
BURNE, G.C.LE., K.C.S.I. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. net. 


BROAD ARROW.—“ Many are the amusing incidents narrate], and many and good are the anecdotes 
interspersed throughout the book.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ Sir Owen has consolidated his reputation as a raconteur of the first degree.” 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES & ANECDOTES 
OF AN OLD OFFICER. By Colonel JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. With 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS. (Bentham—J. S. Mill— 
Thomas Carlyle—Cobden—Mazzini—T. H. Green.) By JOHN MacCUNN, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LIVERPOOL PUST.—“ In every respect it is a delightful work, full of knowledge, insight, and shrewd 
judgment, warmed by the truest sympathy, the sympathy which understands where it cannot approve, 
and brightened by a style of such clarity and dignity as puts to shame the airs and graces of the 
conscious ‘ stylist.’” 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EXISTENCE. 


NORMAN PEARSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" These clearly and closely reasoned essays discuss with a singularly lucid 
terminology the most familiar moral problems of the universe, and that fascinating group of questions 
which mark the border-line between theclogy and philosophy.” 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE 


CHRONIC“. ES OF MOREA, A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. By 
Sir RENNELL KODD, G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G.., C.B., Author of “ Customs and Lore of 
Modern Greece.” 2 vols. demy S8vo, 25s. net. 
PALL MALL GAZKEITE.—* Sir Rennell Rodd’s work should be welcomed in many libraries as filling 
a gap left by his forerunners in our historical kuowledge. There is certainly uo English book which 
performs anything like the same piece of service.” 


THUCYDIDES MYTHISTORICUS. 
CORNFORD, M.A, Fellow and Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
10s, 6d. net. 

NEW EDITION. 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. 


Selected and Edited by her Son, BERNARD HOLLAND. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TupoR 


By 


By F. M, 


Demy 8vo, 





NEW NOVELS 


S He LIKES TO THINK OF HIMSELF AS THE 
GOLDEN HAWK, BECAUSE THIS MYTHICAL 
BIRD FLIES STRAIGHT INTO THE HEART OF 
THE SUN AND ATTAINS ALL HIS DESIRES.” 


THE GOLDEN HAWK 


By EDITH RICKERT, 
Author of “Folly ” and “The Reaper.” 6s. 


“ Dedicated to Mistral, this Provencal 
story is singularly fresh and individual 
It opens in the perfection of romance, with 
Trillon, the gay troubadour, lightly finger- 
ing his fiddle as he approaches the ancient 
town of Castelar by the mountains. On the 
ramparts of Castelar sit three girls in the 
heyday of summer, and one of these is 
pretty Madaleno, daughter of Borel, the 
landlord of the cabro d’or. Trillon is mad 
and glad together, and his fiery southern 
heart leaps to the encounter. In a brief 
hour is Madaleno besieged and won. It is 
the spirit of true romance. ‘The Golden 
Hawk’ may be read, and will be read, with 
sheer pleasure in the exuberance of life.” 
—Daily Mail. 


THE COLDEN HAWK 
SUNDERED STREAMS 


By REGINALD FARRER, 
Author of “The House of Shadows.” 6s. 


“ A book of strong originality and striking 
outline.”—Evening Standard. 
“This isa very interesting book.”—Tatler. 
“A story of uncommon brilliance.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
“A strong and interesting story.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


SUNDERED STREAMS 


New Tale of ireland To-day by the 
Author of “The Scething Pot.” 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of “ Hyacinth ” and “ The Seething 
Pot.” 6s. 

“It is a splendidly interesting book, 
and incidentally contains many brilliant 
miniature studies of, among others, leaders 
of Orangeism, Catholic priests, Dublin 
bounders, Gaelic leaguers, silly girls, and 
proselytising enthusiasts.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


BENEDICT KAVANACH 


LIFE AMONG THE POOR. 
THE NEXT STREET 
BUT ONE. 


By M. LOANE, Author of “The Queen’s Poor,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Leve!-headed, practical, and exceptionally keen, 
it isan almost unique contribution to the litera- 
ture of a question which yearly becomes more 
pressing. Miss Loane’s former book, ‘ The Queen's 
Poor,’ gained her high praise from some of those 
who knew what she was talking about. This volume 
is indeed by far the best work of its sort we have 
been fortunate enough to come across.'’—Daily Mail. 





(First Impression exhausted, and a Second Impres- 
sion almost ready.) 





London: 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WoRKs. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSHSSCSOSOOOOOSD 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT.—With several Coloured Plates and a large number of Half-Tone and 
Line Illustrations, oblong 4to (12 by 9} inches), 21s. net. 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND EAST AFRICA 


By Major-General R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B., F.R.C.S., 


Author of “The Matabele Campaign,” 


“Sport in War,” &c. 


Sir A. CONAN DOYLE, in “The Great Boer War,” says:—“Colonel Baden-Powell is a soldier of a typo 


which is exceedingly popular with the British public 


The amazing variety of his personal accomplishments 


was one of his most striking characteristics. From drawing caricatures with both hands simultaneously, to 


leading a forlorn hope, nothing came amiss to him.” 





BESIDE STILL WATERS. 
By A. C. BENSON, 
Author of “From a Collego Window,” &c. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [On March 12th. 


THE LETTERS OF ONE: 


A STUDY IN LIMITATIONS. 
By CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 
Large post 8vo, 5s. net. [On March 12th, 





THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH. 


By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, Author of “The Light 


Invisible,” “‘ Richard Raynal, Solitary,” ‘‘ The Religiou of the Plain Man,” 
&. [On March 15th. 


LONEWOOD CORNER : 


A COUNTRYMAN'S HORIZONS. 


By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of “Idlchurst.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [In the press. 


Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 








“A striking picture of Indian life......the result of much 
acute observation and penetrating insight.”’ 


—LORD CURZON. 
A VISION OF INDIA. 


SECOND EDITION. 
By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 pages of Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF A BETROTHED, 


1804-1813, DURING THE GERMAN WAR OF 
By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM. Translated oy pit 
HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits, large post 8vo, 5s. net. | [In the press 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF BIBLICAL 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


From the Earliest Times to 200 A.D. By FRANK KNIGH ’ 
Ph.D., D.D., and HEN RY THATCHER FOWLER, Ph.D. wey eng 
| Just p»blishea, ¢ 
** A vigorous, outspoken book.'—ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


THE 


STATE OF THE NAVY IN 1907: 


A PLEA FOR INQUIRY. By “CIVIS." Reprinted from the Spectat 
with Additions, and au Introduction by J. ST. > STRACHES. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. - LOE SITRACHEY 











“* There is not a disappointing page in the whole delight. 
ful volume.” —TRUTH. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 
7s. 6d. net. 





“A delightful book.”—T.P.'s WEEKLY. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “A Life of Voltaire,” &. With 
Portraits, small demy Svo, 9s. net. 





By 
GRAHAM 


AMALIA. 


Author of “ A Cardinal and his Conscience,” &c. 


HOPE, 


“The figure of Amaiia is a delightfully fresh and 
natural one, instinct with a real touch of nature.” 
—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE PRINCE’S VALET. 


By JOHN BARNETT. 





[In the press. 


WINDOVER TALES FROM 
MARSH AND HEATH. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 
[On April 25th. 





Author of “ Under the White Cockade,” &c. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


** Will be enjoyed by all who read them.’—ATHENAUM. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, 
AND OTHER PAPERS. 


By Oe Ae of “‘PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY.” Crown 8ro, 
Ss. net. 4 





“ Of dramatic and abiding interes t."— STANDARD. 
THE 


GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 


STUDIES FROM COURT LIFE IN THE LATER YEARS OF 
LOUIS XIV. By G. F. BRADBY, With Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 








POISON ISLAND. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”), 
Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” “The Splendid Spur,” &e. 


*x" A story of the year 1813 dealing, in “Q’s” inimitable 
style, with a hidden treasure. —_ [Just published. 


THE ULTRAMARINES. 


A Story of Colonial Life. 


By Colonel “A.” [In the press. 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND 
MR. ANSTRUTHER. 


By the Author of “ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 








GARDEN.” [On May 8th. 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a 


Catalogue of their Publications post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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